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Pros HERE ON! is a 96-page booklet reprinting 
the Charter of the United Nations Organization. 
In parallel columns are explanatory “Comments” 
and “Questions” which make it an ideal guide 

for individuals and for study groups....It was 
issued last November. Edward R. Stettinius, 

Jr., prophesied that it would be “a splendid 
contribution toward a better understanding of 
the principles and purposes of the United 
Nations.” Judge for yourself from the fact 

that 70,000 copies have been distributed. 


It is now in its third printing. 


FROM HERE OW! is published on a not-for-profit 
basis. The price is 25 cents apiece; ten or 

more, 15 cents apiece .... A useful eight-page 
“News Supplement” provides late UNO information 
with suggestions for program use. Twenty-five 
copies of the “Supplement” may be secured for 

one dollar. Address all orders to 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
35 East Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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hey ARE Hungry 


iys G. A. ANDERSON, Rotarian 
nce Agent 
jurora, Illinois 
was greatly impressed with the 


issue of THE ROTARIAN, and par- 
arly noticed the pictures [Help 


ere and When Needed] revealing 
iren and some grownups clamoring 
food and clothing, plus shoes, among 
destitute in the war-stricken area of 
ope. I sincerely believe that if you 


publish more such views and ap- 
riate articles, it will tend to keep 
ve our obligation to a war-stricken 
to bring about some im- 
in living conditions. 
have visited some of these areas, 
can deeply appreciaté the great 
for people of the United States 
tinuing to give. 


in order 


vements 


Housing Construction Blocked 
Says CHANDLER C. SMITH, Rotarian 
Lu er Retailer 
Charles City, lowa 
[he article Housing Headaches, by 
bert Moses [THE Rotarian for March], 
one of the few sane approaches to 
r present housing problem. He failed 
to mention one primary factor, that 
ng the part played by the Office of 
Price Administration in holding up the 
nstruction of new, permanent homes 
nal production and distribution 
is true that there is a shortage 
uilding materials, plumbing, and 
| equipment for new homes, but 
shortage is not the illness of home 
onstruction, but rather it is a symptom 
by which we can ascertain the real cause 
If we fail to look far 
enough into the problem, we may see 
the present conditions and not the 
ise at all. Those of us who are actu- 
involved by these shortages know 
that the policies and regulations by the 
OPA resulted in this wholly un- 
necessary and shortage of ma- 


electrica 


for the illness. 


nave 
false 


terials 


Half of Moon Not Seen 

Insists J. McK. Limerick, Rotarian 

Technical Director 

Bathurst Power and Paper Co. Ltd. 

Bathurst, New Brinswick, Canada 

I read with interest a paragraph in 
Last Page Comment in THE ROTARIAN 
wr” March in which Dr. Oliver T. Lee, 
a first-rate astronomer, says that the 
moon already has been mapped more 
ccurately and completely than the 
earth, and then the article goes on to 
draw certain conclusions from this fact. 

I am no astronomer and therefore I 
hesitate to take issue with Dr. Lee, but 
I seem to recall that my Grade Five 
schoolteacher told me that the moon re- 
volves on its own axis in exactly the 
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Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
by readers of THE ROTARIAN 


alking tt over 





same time as it takes it to circle the 
earth. Therefore, there is one-half of 
the moon which has never been ob- 
served from the earth. Astronomers may 
have some way of overcoming such a 
phenomenon, but if not, I suggest you 
contact Dr. Lee and reprimand him ac- 
cordingly. 





Eps. Note: Rotarian Limerick’s sugges- 
tion was followed: that Dr. Lee be con 
tacted. Here is the noted astronomer’s ez- 
planation—and apologies 

Your inspired reader is, of course, right 
in calling for accuracy even in a telephone 
conversation (not of my initiation) with 
some inquiring newspaper reporter, which 
formed the basis of an item which was 
quoted in THE RorarRiAn. 

Since astronomers and everyone else can 
see only 59 percent of the moon in all, over 
considerable periods of time and never more 
than 50 percent at any one time, we astron- 
omers have to be content with that. For 
the sake of brevity we simply speak of the 
moon, when we mean the observable part. 

Apparently it is bad to abbreviate when 
we talk to reporters or for inquiring read- 
ers. Please offer my apologies. 

My congratulations to you for the Last 
Page Comment paragraphs beginning That’s 
a Parable and If You Doubt This. Clearty, 
you have perspective, one of the rarest pos- 
sessions of contemporary humanity 


Vet's Ability Will Count 
Thinks JoHN L. SNOOK 
Corrective-Shoe Distributor 
Portsmouth, Ohio 

Lieutenant Commander J. Stewart 
Hunter’s article, Are Employers Fair to 
Ex-Servicemen? [THE ROoOTARIAN for 
March], is interesting, but not very con- 
vincing—except in his final paragraph. 
The comments of your staff members 
are more valid. 

Commander Hunter omits from his 
thesis two basic considerations: (1) not 
only is it a privilege to have worn the 
uniform of the nation, but almost every 
man and woman in service has been 
afforded an opportunity to broaden his 
horizon and to add to his stature; and 
(2) the person with native ability, such 
as his “young Navy lieutenant, a flying 
man,” will by dint of that ability plus 
his broader perspective, soon earn the 
same promotions which would have 
been his under peacetime conditions. 

Since military promotions are norm- 
ally based on longevity in service rather 
than on native ability, many of the 
young men and women I see about me 
in uniform are earning more money 
than they can ever earn in peacetime 
employment. “George and Jeannie” must 
accept the fact that the $25-a-week pay 
check is probably a true measure of his 
peacetime worth to that employer and 
that a larger check must be based up. 2 
his ability to produce more than $25 
worth. Except in case of war cas- 
ualties, I am opposed to the giving of 
preferences to veterans, per se. Of 
course, each one must be given every 
opportunity to find the job he wants 
to do, but the greatest problem is the 
adjustment to civilian employment of 





to keep precious 


We chose the living 
music of a... 
1+ TRUE GARILLON! 


“In a Deagan Carillon we found every- 
thing we dreamed about and hoped 
for in a memorial to our soldier son... 
the privilege of bringing into the 
hearts and homes of his neighbors 
the deep, rich beauty of genuine bell 
music... the knowledge that our trib- 
ute has become a living part of the 
community in which he lived and 
the satisfaction of having endowed the 
church in which he worshipped with 
new power and influence.” 

If the thought appeals, you will 
wish further details. We shall con- 
sider it a privilege to provide them... 
J. C. Deagan, Inc., 296 Deagan Build- 
ing, 1770 Berteau Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 
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KEY: ‘Am.) American Plan: (Bu.' 


CANADA 


Al WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT 
CANADA'S ROYAL FAMILY OFHOTELS 


ts Tuesday 

ral Brock 
Tuesday 

nnaught 

eets Thursday 


Monday 


CARDY 





MEXICO 


ACAPULCO, GRO.——HOTEL EL MIRADOR. All-year pare- 
aise. Good service & good food, Carlos Barnard, Owner-Mgr. 
Rates: Am. $6.50-80.50 U.S.cy. &M Friday, 8:30 p.m. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BSIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 


Hotels, Excellent service. Ira Patton, Mgr. Rates: Bu. 
$2.75 up. RM Wednesday. 12:30. 
ARIZONA 


TUCSON—-PIONEER HOTEL. 
rooms, J. M. Proctor, Manager. Rates: 
Winter, 85.815 RM Wednesday. 12:15 


CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 


Geary St. above Union Square. Chas. A, Stewart, Prop. 
Excellent culsine. 


New, modern, 250 rutside 
Summer. $3-810 


Rates, single with bath, from $2.50. 








700 ROOMS * RATES FROM $4 


The Palace Kotel 


San Franctsco 
EDMOND A. RIEDER, General Manager 


ARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 
ARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 















DISTRICT o COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FLORIDA 


MIAM!—-ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 8. B. Qnd St. Modern 
high class family hotel catering to refined clientele. a 
blocks from down town. W. Earle Spencer, Manager. 





ST. AUGUSTINE—HOTEL GENNETT. Leading bay front 
hotei, delightful rooms and location, American-Evropean 
pian, Business and tourtet clientele. 





GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the section. A Dinkler Hotel. A. J, Crocy, 
Manager. Gates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Monday, 12:30. 


SAVANNAH—HOTEL @£ SOTO, 303 rooms with bath and 
shower, South's most Outstanding hotel. Reasonabie rates. 
Chas, G. Day, GM. Dancing, Swimming Pool. RM Mon.. 1:00. 


ILLINOIS 
AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 


1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DANCING 
RECREATION GROUNDS BATHING BEACH 
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RM) Notary Meets: =} Summer: (W) Winter 


ILLINOIS—( Continued) 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS —ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over twenty-five years 





Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 








KANSAS 





WICHITA 


aed KANSAS 


ROTARY MEETS MONDAY at 12:15 





ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, Mezzanine Floor 


LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1.000 


guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels, John J. O'Leary, Vice 
Pres. & Mer. Rates: Eu, $3.00 up. RM Wed., 12:15. 
MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with vath; 
3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either depot. 
Neil R. Messick, General Manager RM Friday 12:15. 
MISSOURI 


REST where 
itis COOL 





Overlooking NEW YORK’S "S Only Private Park 









iWTel = 
GRAMERCY 
PARK 


NEW YORK CITY —PRINCE “GrorGs HOTEL. 14 East 25th 
St. (near 5th Ave.). Rotarians receive special attention. 1000 
rooms with bath from §2.50. Chas, F. Rogers, Jr., Mgr. 


HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. at 45th New York 
A HILTON ron word 


Near to every yon 
want to go i. 3 
Attractive rooms with i tee $4.50 


DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 
NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 room modern notei 
designed for comfort. Direction Dinkier Anotels. ph 


lL. Davis, Mgr. Rates: Bu. 62.75 up. RM Mon., 1:00. 





















OHIO 

CINCINNATI—-HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. 1000 
rooms—1000 baths, Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 
conditioned. Gandall Davis, Gea, Mgr, RM Thurs., 12:15, 







the men and women who offer a pros 


pective employer no valuable skill, but 


| have acquired spending habits far in ex 


| psychologic al 


cess of their ability to earn. They are 
many 
become the 
spots in peacetime communities 

It might be proper to explain tnat 
served the Navy in uniform in bo 
World Wars I and II. 


problems in 


stances, and can dange, 


‘Herb’ Was Toledo's Secretary 

Recalls Ray S. Lortis 

Secretary, Greater Toledo War Ches 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Toledo, Ohio 

In his article 
Sing! [THe Rorarian for February] 
Sigmund Spaeth Herbert H 
Stalker for writing the words to Rota 
My Rotary. 

“Herb” was the first Secretary of the 
Rotary Club of Toledo, serving from tl 


totarians Sing! Sing 


praised 


time the Club was organized in Ma 
1912, until November, 1914 He was in 


}the advertising business here, and in 


April, 1929, he moved to Florida (where 
he still is), which necessitated his resig 
nation as a member of our Club. 
Incidentally, the Rotary Club of 
ledo has had but three Secretaries dur 


Oo 


ing the 
Ed Kelsey died in December, 1929, and 
the writer has been Secretary since that 


34 years since it was organized 


time. 


Need Wisdom and Zeal, Not Words 
View of WILLIAM CONNELLY, Rotaria? 
Realtor 
West Los Angeles, California 

In his Needed: A Substitute for ‘Seri 

ice’ [THE RoTARIAN for April] Reuel W 

Beach has done what I have long con 

templated—that is, revising the Objects 

of Rotary. Now that it has been done 

I doubt it to be the answer to our needs 


In his version, “understanding” sup 
plants “service” as the paramount ob 
jective. 


“Understanding” is quite well covered 
in the Fourth Object of our 
version. In my opinion what we need 
more than words is the wisdom and zeal 
to implement our objectives. To that 
end I suggest that we retain the present 
text, but add this petition: “That these 
Objects be attained, give unto thy sery 
ant an understanding heart.” 

That was Solomon’s answered praye! 


present 





PENNSYLVANIA 








THE RIGHT ADDRESS 


known around the worid 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 


FLOYD €. RUSH, 
Manager 
















RHODE ISLAND 

PROVIDENCE—THE CROWN HOTEL. 200 Rooms—$5. 5u up 
Center of city. Home of famous Deep Sea Lounge and 
Beachcomber, J. Edward Downes, Mgr. RM Tuesday, 12:15. 


TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. “*The South's Finest—One 
of America’s Best,’’ 625 rooms with bath, downtown loca- 
tion, air-conditioned. 8M Tues., 12:15. 


WASHINGTON 
WENATCHEE—CASCADIAN HOTEL. Newest, iargest in 
“World's Appie Capital.’’ Air-conditioned. 
Boston Hunt, Mgr. $2.00 up Gu. RM Thars., 


THE ROTARIAN 
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be a 


”~ -O) If 
building of a better world, 


Rotary is to 
in the 
require the Solomon 
The present chaos 


aders will 
1 of guidance 
ternational relations is ample evi- 
such guidance has been wanting. 


Substitute for Service 
V. J. Emmett, Rotarian 
te Manager, Monument Co. 
de Colorado 
ped that some value to Reuel 
nd to others interested may 
1 comment on his excellent 
e Needed: A Substitute for ‘Serv- 
private from the rear ranks of 
My only claim to consideration 
fact that I am almost ex- 
to that hypothetical char- 
rhe Average Rotarian, most 
y defined by so eminent an au- 
ROTARIAN itself 


n the 


as THE 
is timely, 
It might 


e article, it seems to me 


highly provocative 


vell be that after this interval the 

Objects of Rotary could be ex- 

rethought, and perhaps restated. 

r hese are not advertising in a 
sense, we trust, from the walls 


of our offices they do proclaim 

tion. Devices so functioning for 
rades and professions have seemed 
| for considerable revision over the 
length of time. Usually the beam 
refocused and tried again 
varving angles to suit the vision 


to pe 


ering perspective of the times, 
of late to keep pace with accelerated 
ofar as we, the members, are con- 
ed am inclined to think that we 
nctive like Rotary. That is why 


on. The reasons ascribed and 
ips the virtues acknowledged may 
fact, as we instinctively 
e or dislike a painting and then may 
mpelled to explain our reaction on 
basis of the rhythm or some other 
painting. 
is not the part of conceit but more 
early a responsibility to recognize the 
tial force of Rotary and, it follows, 
redirect it from time to 


e after the 
lity of the 


to direct and 


Mew a th Vi. 
\oe\e, 7 


A q | 
iy eu VN 
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hee lakh, 
a “al ple. 


srt nam sR 





wy \ 


’ 
vi to’ ds be’ 


bse Woot?” 
‘ 


gh ae toe? 


Nt, ‘ Ss 
My, ee 


time accordine to the greatest oppor- 
tunities and the most urgent needs of 
the purpose: the good of mankind, as 
suredly. How could it be otherwise? 

The old abandoned principle of “You 
scratch my back, and I'll scratch yours” 
with its certain connotation of naivete 
soon wore thin as a basis for organiza 
tion. If any lesson is to be gained by 
the experience, might it not point to the 
danger that overdraping with simplified 
philosophy may serve only to impede 
the work and the progress of the virile, 
robust adolescent we call Rotary? 

Just as the thought of a Committee to 
advertise the accomplishments of a unit 
Rotary Club has always been repugnant 
to many Rotarians, likewise the com- 
plete desirability of explanations cal 
culated in part for public consumption 
may be questioned. Rotary 
members stick; word gets around. It is 
as simple as that 


succeeds: 


Beach Statement Correct 

Believes F. D. FARRELL, Rotarian 

President Emeritus 

Kansas State College 

Manhattan, Kansas 

I believe that Reuel W. Beach's state- 
ment of the case is correct [Needed: A 
Substitute for THE ROTARIAN 
for April], and that the essentials of 
his proposal merit adoption. 


‘Service,’ 


Teach Youth to Save 

Urges Wooprow Norris, Rotarian 

Teacher and Coach 

Staunton, Illinois 

An item in Opinion in THE ROTARIAN 
for March interested me very much. It 
was titled “Learn How to Spend,” by 
W. E. Wiggins 

My work is with junior high-school 
pupils and I coach boys in basketball. 
The majority of these children have 
more money to spend in a week than I 


had in two months when I was their 
age. A time will come in the not too 
distant future when they won’t have 


course, the 


this money to spend. Of 
parents are to [Continued on page 58] 
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“I KNOW that—but if yours keep coming over here, | will have some!” 
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...For Industry ~~ 


Industry today, more than ever before, 
is using Personnel Service, Safety and 
Sales Incentive awards because em- 
ployees RESPOND favorably to them. 
Stimulate better employer -employee 
relations in your plant by the use of 
Morgan's awards. Prices depend on 
design and quantity involved. We will 
gladly design your own individual 
award to your specifications, in sketch 
form as shown above, at no obliga- 


tion. Write for illustrated folder. 


MORGAN'S, INC. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
32 W. RANDOLPH ST. Dept.R CHICAGO}, ILL. 
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How Rotary Stands in Europe 


ALITTLE LESSON JW ROTARY | 





ROTARY in Europe is on the road 
back! Scores of Clubs have been re- 
admitted and several Districts have been 
reconstituted 

Seven Clubs were reorganized in 
former District 47 (Central France), 
along with 17 Clubs which had formerly 
been in that District, but which were 
transferred to District 48 in 1941. André 
Pons, of Mazamet, France, is District 
Governor. 

District 61 has been constituted to in- 
clude all Clubs in Belgium and all Clubs 
hereafter admitted in that land and in 
Luxembourg. Paul Erculisse, of Brus- 
sels, is District Governor. 


District 67 (Norway) was reconsti- 
tuted, with Bjarne Didriksen, of 
borg, as District Governor. 

The Commission for the Organization 
of Rotary Clubs in Continental Europe 
was dissolved by the Board of Directors 
of Rotary International, effective Feb- 
1946, and as of that date the 
responsibility for the reéstablishment of 
Clubs was placed upon the General Sec- 
with the European Secretary, in 
Switzerland, being deputized for 
Rotarian C. J. 
is serving as special 


Sarps- 


ruary 1, 


retary, 
Zurich, 
the General Secretary. 
Steiger, of Zurich, 
advisor. 


Continental Rotarians kept their fel- 


lowship alive as much as possible dur- 
ing the war, despite dangers of the 
Gestapo and other harassments, includ- 


ing the difficulties of finding a meeting 


place and food for luncheons. 
The table below shows when Rotary 
was organized in:the various countries 


of Europe and how it stands today: 


Country First Club Established 
a eee Dublin, 1911 
PMD ccatdugens London, 1911 ere 
Northern Ireland ... Belfast, 1911 ..... 
Scotland .Glasgow, 1912 
Wales lll (tél kU 
BOGE, 2c cssccvsccss Madrid, 1920 ...... 
a | a ~ ) a 
Denmark ..... ..Copenhagen, 1921 . 
Norway ° ee eee 
The Netherlé ands cada Amsterdam, 1922 . 
Belgium .Ostend, 1923 
Italy ll. ee 
Switzerland . Zurich, 1924 ..... 
Czechoslovakia - Prague, 1925 
EE boas Us vee ee Vienna, 1925 
Hungary - Budapest, 1925 
Portugal -» Lisbon, 1925 ..... 
Sweden .+-+-Stockholm, 1926 .. 
E26. sas + <d-vien Helsingfors, 1926 
|) Hamburg, 1927 
Greece ek eee Athens, 1928 
Yugoslavia ......e-. Belgrade, 1929 .... 
ge Pritt e. Bucharest, 1929 . 
Luxembourg ...... Luxembourg City, 
£23. ck she haat Tallinn, 1930 ..... 
0, es eo Warsaw, 1931 .... 
DE vivveveseuse Danzig, 1931 ...... 
BMEVIR- 20 csv veecwes ee 
TER eksesnevies —“"* 4x 
PF eT eee Kaunas, 1934 ..... 
a Perr Monaco, 1937 ru 


«ROTARY vuelve a Europa. Se } 
reinstalado varias docenas de clubs 
ituido varios distritos. 
ron clubes e1 
antiguo distrito 47 (centro de Fran« 
junto con 17 clubes que habian perte 
anteriormente a dicho distrito, px 
48 en 1941 I 
del distrito es André Po 
Francia. 

Se constituy6 el distrito 61 para aba 
car todos los clubes de Bélgica y todo 
los clubes que de ahora en adelante 


reconst 


Se reorganiz: siete 


cido 
que fueron pasados al 
gobernador 


de Mazamet, 


funden en dicho pais y en Luxemburgo 


El gobernador del distrito es Paul Eri 
Bruselas. 

Se reconstituy6 el distrito 67 
ga) con Bjarne Didriksen, de Sarpsbu 
go, como gobernador de distrito. 

La Comision de la 
Rotary Clubs en la Europa Continent 
fué disuelta por la junta 
R. I. con fecha lo. de febrero de 1946, 
de la citada fecha en adelante la respo 
sabilidad de la reinstalacién clubs 
qued6 a cargo del secretario 


lisse, de 


de 


1 


u- 
uU 


(Norue 


Organizacion dé 


directiva di 


vrQ > | 
general 


quien la delega en el secretario europeo 


con sede en Zurich, Suiza. El rotario | 
J. Steiger, de Zurich, sirve 
jero especial. 

Los rotarios del continente 
mantuvieron vivas sus relaciones cuant 


fué posible durante la guerra, a pesa 


de los peligros de la Gestapo y de otro 


obstaculos, inclusive las dificultades p< 
ra encontrar 
das para las comidas. 


como conse 


europeo 


i 


lugares de reunion y vian 


La tabla siguiente da la fecha en qu 


Rotary 
de Europa, y su estado actual: 


Before the War March, 1946 
Clubs Rotarians Clubs Rotarian 
aie 2 156 2 210 
toes See 18,470 477 20,479 
a ieriens 5 287 9 450 
26 1,387 27 1,520 
see's 24 S63 26 935 
ote 27 761 No Clubs 
ead 89 3,413 78 2,300 
 ininole 43 1,315 51 1,520 
eS 19 73 14 450 
sce ane 3 1,166 32 860 
18 908 11 195 
én 3 1,633 No Clubs 
24 1,035 26 1,130 
45 1,254 6 250 
11 358 No Clubs 
15 325 No Clubs 
ines 5 183 5 190 
ee 40 1,709 58 2,620 
8 308 19 530 
42 1,323 No Clubs 
ey + 233 No Clubs 
scared 34 809 No Clubs 
tone? a 233 No Clubs 
1929. 1 44 1 45 
ores 3 131 No Clubs 
eee 10 281 No Clubs 
ee 1 26 No Clubs 
siete 2 104 No Clubs 
ieee 8 211 No Clubs 
janwre 2 66 No Clubs 
Pune 1 36 1 30 
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Food for Hope! 


Starving Must Stop!............... Clinton P. Anderson.. 8 a aoa EUX, of a 
. yec, Canada, is Chair- 
The Facts of Life....... ...........Arthur S. Chenoweth.. 11 meee af Gesiie’s Cine 


Presenting This Month 


President of an _ in- 


vestment corporation, 








11 Men Round a Table............Luther H. Hodges..... 12 dian Advisory Commit- 
tee, and is a member 
° ° of the 1946 Convention 
Matters of Principle Committee and of the 
About Poetry in a Door......... 9 6 se EET... cccces . 23 Se yee 
’ ’ for President of Rotary 
Grandfather ° Way Won't Work nee fn ee eae edt 1946 17. Lagueur 
pO Perry errs eee John H. Jacobs....... 24 He is a Past District Governor (1942-43). 
Is Business Honesty Declining? (debate) He was President of his Rotary Club the 
Se dedocccccseviccccccsc cs OD G DEGng. ie a vo 


Sd Sill cié wate oe wadde .seeeee---- Norman G, Foster.... 29 


Toward a Wider Wisdom 


\NSTRUTHER 
and married to ANTHONY GRaA- 
HAM, JAN STRUTHER has been publishing 
stories and poems since she was 15. The 


Born in England as Joyce 
MAXTONE 


book about herself — 

On Educating the Dustman........T. A. Warren........ 14 Vrs. Miniver—is her 
‘Know-How’ at Holtville............ Blake Clark.......... 17 be — on a 

JOHN . JACOBS 18 ‘es- 

oe 2 eee eee Alex C. Johnson...... 41 ident and general ao 


It's Fun, Raising Porkers by the Ton. The Scratchpad Man. 49 


Reunion Previews 
Here’s Your Convention!...........A. Z. Baker... 
Atlantic City—North...............Rotogravure 


Call It Service 


Esperanto of the Heart.............Arthur Lagueux...... 7 


Not in the Headlines... 


People, Prophecies, and Pages 


Meet My Countrymen—the Moaoris. .J. M. A. Ilott.......... 19 


Peeps at Things to Come........... Hilton Ira Jones 
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From an original etching by James Swann 


STRANGE CROP 


What crop is this 
That through the muddy loam of Okinawa 
Thrusts its whitened shoots 


Some crossed and others starred, with each stem 
Straighter than the fields of neighboring vines 
Yet shorter than the cane; so regularly spaced 
Kach casts a shadow on the row in front. 


What crop is this 
Which natives say appeared amid the din of 
Blasts that shook the isle? 


And fires in the sky, dull rumblings from the sea; 
While Okinawans huddled in their caves 


And big bone-burdened urns were set a-rattling 


In their ancient tombs. 


What crop is this 
That never bends or rustles in the wind nor 


Scents the air nor blooms? 


Save that each shaft bears one metallic bud 

That glitters in the Oriental sun: 

And each of these shows one brave name, 
Forgotten number, blood type, religious preference. 


And every timeless shimmering ray 


Reflects a silent tear shed far away. 
—Prc. Don ReyYnowps 
OKINAWA 
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Esperanto of the Heart 


By Arthur Lagueux 


Past Rotary District Governor; 
Quebec. Canada 


i LIVE in an old city, the City 
of Quebec. Founded in 1608, it is 
fragrant with history. Lower 
Town enshrines the distant past 
. cobbled streets . . . balconies 
across which the dwellers can al- 
most shake hands. Upper Town 
is radically different, with broad 
streets, stately buildings, and tree- 
shaded boulevards. Yet what 
makes Quebec City unique is that 
it is not two cities, but one.* 
Our Rotary Club is also unique. 
It is bi-lingual and bi-racial, for of 
the 120 members about 25 are 
English-speaking Canadians. The 
others, of course, speak French. 
Yet you cannot find a happier Club 
on the North American Continent. 
It makes no difference whether 
the speaker is English-speaking or 
French-speaking: our Club is not 
two Clubs, but one—for we oper- 
ate on the higher level of Rotary 
friendship. Our real language is 
the Esperanto of the Heart. 
Rotary in Quebec is, I think, a 
living parable with special mean- 
ing for our world-wide organiza- 
tion. Unless we have something 
more than French Rotary Clubs 
and English Rotary Clubs and 
Swedish Rotary Clubs and Chi- 
nese Rotary Clubs we shall mark 
the measure of our failure. 
Beyond Rotary, it is not too 
much to say that world peace de- 
pends on the capacity for human 
friendship wider and deeper than 
national boundaries. Every hu- 
man treaty will be only a torn 
piece of paper unless it is written 
by friendly hands and hearts. 
Herein lies Rotary’s mission. 
Probably no organization in the 
world today can match Rotary in 
the weight of related business life. 
Overwhelmingly, we are business 
and professional men. Markets, 
money, land, power—these are the 
things for which nations fight. 
Into a world like that, hardened 
by centuries of practice, Rotary 
comes with the vital principle of 


*For a picture of Old Quebec, turn to 
page 40. 
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It is a language of action rather than words and 


it flourishes where men meet in Rotary fellowship 


service, as intangible as the atom, 
but as powerful. 

To a weary and sophisticated 
world Rotary says with emphasis 
and without shame: Here is our 
business code and our business 
faith—‘‘He Profits -Most Who 
Serves Best.” It is a spiritual ideal 
beating in the heart of a practical 
world. In that statement is the 
best that is in capitalism; the best 
that is in any of the many forms 
of socialism. Long, long ago, Em- 
erson spoke with profound wis- 
dom of “the centuries against the 
hours.” The former always wins; 
that is the basis for our optimistic 
faith in our ideal. 

Service is primary—profit is a 
by-product, a material by-prod- 
uct of a spiritual ideal. You can 
put your square on that and find 
the corners true. You can lay 
weignt on that—the weight of 
centuries — and it will not sag 
Think daringly of what _ that 
would mean if it permeated the 
total world structare of economic 
and industrial life! 

We look out on a world full of 
inequality. We see it on every 
street of our cities. We see it in 
the broken family of nations. We 
see it in war-ravaged lands and 
in famine, hunger, disease. All 
these conditions are enemies, 
against which only one weapon is 
effective: the spirit of service. 

We on the North American Con- 
tinent are going short on sugar, 
short on butter, short on meat, to 
feed the helpless of the world, 
even to feeding our former ene- 
mies. The story of the good Sa- 
maritan does not belong to any 
natio.i, but it tests all creeds of all 
nations. 

Man’s long record is stained 
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with selfishness. But in our own 
time crippled children have been 
made strong; ignorant children 
have been led into the spacious 
halls of education; blind children 
now see the light, or have had the 
way of life smoothed for them by 
manual education; feet have been 
booted and backs have been 
clothed and bodies have been re- 
built. 

We of the Rotary Clubs have 
been well trained in this field of 
applied kindness. We have seen 
the ideal of service work; we have 
worked in it together; we have 
measured its dividends; we _ be- 
lieve in its gospel of kindness, and 
we believe that what has been 
done in the unit area of our com 
munities will produce the same 
results on the world-wide scale. 


R orary believes the good Sa- 
maritan lives on in every land. It 
believes in the certainty of a bet- 
ter world through better men do- 
ing better things in a better way 

Rotary is a simple institution 
and is “almost touched with hu- 
mility,” in the beautiful words of 
a fellow Rotarian. How can that 
be so, when amongst our mem- 
bers we have those who hold high 
position in business, the profes- 
sions, and government? 

For the answer we must go back 
to Paul Harris. When he founded 
Rotary, 41 years ago, he with 
great insight caused his little 
group to grow around the concept 
of idealism, the deep desire of men 
to help others. Today Rotary has 
spread around the earth, but still 
the beating heart of humanity 
generates the power for our move- 
ment and channels it to the places 
where it meets vital social needs 
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Food Talks 


THAT WILL DO 
A LOT MORE 
FOR MY CAUSE 
THAN A BASKETFUL 
OF SPEECHES 
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AMINE can be merely a word, 
or it can be a fact. In the 
United States we have known 

hunger, not from lack of food, but 
because of failure to distribute 
abundance. But in Europe and 
Asia today the shortage of food is 
real and famine is a grim and ter- 
rifying fact—a fact that threatens 
millions with slow death. 

In Europe half the people living 
in the cities and towns are exist- 
ing on less than 2,000 calories a 
day, and large numbers on less 
than 1,500. In France the daily 
ration of bread is half a loaf—and 
bread is most of the Frenchman's 
diet. In Italy the combined bread 
and spaghetti ration is even less 
adequate than in France. 

In some Asiatic countries where 
famine is an ever-present danger, 
the food situation is even worse 
than in Europe. 

We who have never experienced 
such dire want cannot really ap- 
preciate the significance of the 
phrase “near starvation.” But we 
begin to get the idea when we re- 
member the pictures of the gaunt, 
sick people who know the mean- 
ing of starvation—firsthand. We 
get the idea too from the reports 
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and statistics from Governments. 

How has all this come about? 
The first answer is war. A 
scorched earth and an uprooted 
population are, at least tempo- 
rarily, unproductive. I know of 
a European village which before 
1939 was prosperous. Today three- 
fourths of its people are dead or 
moved away. Its more than 5,000 
head of livestock are reduced to 
exactly 16 cows and 13 sheep. 

The United States Department 
of Agriculture estimated last Fall 
that per capita world food produc- 
tion in 1946 would fall about 10 
percent below the prewar level. 
Accordingly, in codperation with 
other nations, the United States 
made plans to expand the program 
of relief feeding that was in oper- 
ation. The aid that the United 
States was already giving was not 
small. During the last half of 1945, 
the U.S.A. exported about 5 mil- 
lion tons of wheat—or some five 
times as much as was shipped out 
during an entire year before the 
war. Altogether, the United States 
exported about 15 million tons of 
food during 1945, and more than 
half of it went to Europe for re- 
lief feeding. 


Drought added to war has reduced 
the supply of food. Now, many must 
eat less if others are to survive. 


By Clinton P. Anderson 


United States Secretary of Agriculture 


Other nations were codperating 
wholeheartedly, too. But even so, 
millions in war-devastated lands 
were suffering from acute malnu- 
trition, and the food situation was 
undoubtedly critical. Last Fall it 
seemed, however, that the going 
was bound to become easier. Ship- 
ping would improve. New har- 
vests would come in. UNRRA 
(United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration) was be- 
ing voted the funds it needed.* 

And then the brightening hope 
was rudely wrecked. Drought! 
North Africa, which has exported 
grain to Europe since the days of 
the Roman Empire, reported the 
worst crop failure since the middle 
of the 19th Century. Argentina’s 
wheat crop dwindled away to two- 


thirds of the amount anticipated. — 


Bad weather cut savagely into 
crops in India and the Union of 
South Africa; typhoons lashed at 
the rice fields of Japan and South- 
eastern Asia. 

The result of the smashing one- 
two punch delivered by war and 
weather is that this year’s per cap- 
ita food production in the world is 
down 12 percent from prewar; in 
Continental Europe it is down at 
least 20 percent. 

As if all this were not enough, it 
then became evident in some Eu- 
ropean nations that food was be- 
ing used at a rate higher than 
could be maintained. 

Meanwhile, in the United States, 
which is the country best able to 
help, wheat stocks by the first of 
the year had also fallen far below 


*For a Rotary report on the recent 
UNRRA Conference in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, see The Facts of Life on page 11 
of this issue. 
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This is a map of human 
misery —and of well-fed 
contentment. It was made 
up by the Chicago Sun 
from statistics rounded up 
by the Associated Press 


in a world-wide survey. 
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expectations. Not only had this 
country exported a lot of wheat, 
but it had been consuming the 
grain too rapidly. The goal for 
wheat export from the United 
States during the first six months 
of 1946 had been set at 6 million 
tons. But it was found that un- 
less unusual measures were quick- 
ly adopted, this goal might not be 
reached. Also it was seen that 
even if the U. S. A. did meet its 
commitments, and even if the 
combined efforts of other export- 
ing nations enabled them to match 
the U. S. wheat export, there 
would still be a 10-million-ton 
shortage throughout the world. 
That is equivalent to bread for 
half a year for 200 million people. 


Tus was the backdrop against 
which President Harry S. Truman 
issued his call for emergency ac- 
tion in early February, pointing 
out that “more people face starva- 
tion and even actual death for 
want of food today than in any war 
year and perhaps more than in all 
the war years combined.” 

The President directed the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture and other governmental 
agencies to put emergency meas- 
ures into effect so as to increase 
and speed up relief exports. He 
called upon the American people 
to conserve food, particularly 
bread. He appointed a Famine 
Emergency Committee to spear- 
head and coérdinate the drive. 

Briefly, here are some of the spe- 
cific measures that have been 
taken to mobilize the resources of 
United States as effectively as pos- 
sibie: Millers are now required to 
extract a minimum of 80 percent 
of the wheat—they formerly were 
extracting around 72 percent. The 
use of wheat has been prohibited 
in the direct production of alcohol 
and beer and the use of all grains 
has been further restricted in the 
making of beverage alcohol. The 
amount of wheat and flour millers, 
bakers, and distributors may have 
on hand has also been limited and 
food-export licenses are under 
Government control to see that 
wheat is not hoarded and that it 
goes to the right places. 

An active campaign is under- 
way to lessen the feeding of grain 
to livestock. The national farm- 
production goals for wheat, corn, 
and soybeans have each been in- 
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creased by a million acres or more, 
and people have been urged to 
plant more gardens and to pre- 
serve food. In every State and 
county of the land, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has emer- 
gency food program managers. 
They have been instructed to en- 
list the full codperation of the or- 
ganization that will help carry the 
program to all the people. 

The United States is determined 
to do its part to stop starvation, 
but the help of every man, woman, 
and child is needed to accomplish 
this purpose. The citizens of the 
country have been asked to make 
voluntary reductions of 40 per- 
cent in their consumption of 
wheat products and of 20 percent 
in their use of fats and oils. Pub- 
lic eating places have been re- 
quested to cut down servings of 
food fats by one-fifth and to limit 
strictly the amounts of wheat 
products they serve. Twenty spe- 
cific suggestions of ways in which 
wheat products and fats and oils 
may be conserved have been of- 
fered by the Famine Emergency 
Committee to operators of restau- 
rants, hotels, and dining rooms. 

The housewife is urged to play 
a key part in eliminating waste, 
particularly bread waste. It is es- 
timated that the people of the 
United States have thrown away 
about one slice of bread from ev- 
ery loaf, or about 5 percent of all 
the bread baked. U.S. citizens are 
asked to eat more potatoes, of 
which their country has plenty, in 
place of bread. A small serving of 
potatoes is equivalent in the diet 
to a slice of bread. Citizens are 
also reminded that a serving of 








ITEM—More than 1,000 parcels 
of food have been sent to war- 
distressed Rotarians and families 
in Europe through the Relief 
Fund of the Rotary Foundation. 
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oatmeal is equal to two slices of 
bread. The emphasis is on less 
pastry and less cake as well as 
bread—foods that contain the crit- 
ically needed wheat products and 
fats. Eating fruits for dessert in- 
stead of pastries saves both flour 
and fats. 

Here is one good goal that nearly 
everyone in the United States can 
achieve: to save a slice of bread 





each meal. Ninety days of such 
saving means a half year’s supply 
of bread for 15 million hungry per- 
sons in distressed areas. 

In order to reduce purchases of 
fats and oils by 20 percent, the 
Famine Emergency Committee 
and the U. S. Government have 
asked the people to make better 
use of meat drippings for cooking 
and seasoning, to render excess 
fats on the meat, to save bacon 
grease for cooking purposes, to 
serve less fried foods, to go easy 
on oils in salad dressing, and to 
turn excess used fats in to the 
butcher or grocer for salvage. The 
goal: to save a teaspoonful of food 
fats per person per day, a daily 
total of a million pounds. 

Behind all these specific actions 
stands a resolute determination 
that starving must stop. It must 
stop for humane reasons, because 
man.is brother to man. But it 
must stop also for reasons of world 
preservation. Thousands of years 
of recorded history have amply 
demonstrated that hunger is the 
eternal foe of peace. In a hungry 
world there can be no permanent 
peace. 

We in the United States have an 
emergency problem to meet and 
we are determined to do our part. 
But the world is now on the 
threshold of a new era. Literally, 
this is true. Never before has man 
ever dreamed of a productive ca- 
pacity such as he now possesses in 
the United States and such as he 
can possess elsewhere as soon as 
the debris of war has been cleared 
away. The era of good living is 
within reach. The era of peace 
with justice is closer than it has 
ever been.* 

But there are still some prepa- 
rations the world must make be- 
fore the enjoyment of peace and 
prosperity can be realized. In the 
Scriptures we read that John the 
Baptist preached “preparation.” 
And when he was asked by the 
multitude, “What are we to do?” 
his answer was, “Let him who has 
two tunics share with him who 
has none; and let him who has 
food do likewise.” 

The answer of John still holds. 
That starving may stop, we must 
share. Starving must stop so that 
peace and prosperity may prevail. 


*See This Hungry World, by Clinton P. 
Anderson, in THe Rorarian, January, 1946. 
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UNRRA Faces 


The Facts of Life 


Rotary-wise comments on the discussions at 
Atlantic City on the global relief problem 


By Arthur S. Chenoweth 


Past Governor, Rotary International 


HEN President Tom Warren 
ked Freeman Shelly and me to 
be Rotary International “observ- 
ers” at the United Nations Relief 
nd Rehabilitation Administration 
UNRRA) Council meeting in At- 
lantic City, New we re- 
ponded with enthusiasm. It was 
a chance to see whether an inter- 
national group, eager to work to- 
gether but differing in race, color, 
nationality, religion, politics, and 
language, could team up for the 
good of mankind — and thereby 
prove that Rotary’s Fourth Object 
is more than a pious hope. 

Registration was chaotic. The 
beautiful Hotel Traymore, evacu- 
ated only a few days before by the 
Army, was in pre-convention tur- 
moil. But the hastily gathered 
staff, working all night under 
forced draft, achieved order and 
the Council met as scheduled on 
March 15. 

The room in which the Council 
met, usually twice daily, looked 
like a Rotary International As- 
sembly. About 50 of us “observ- 
ers’ from various organizations 
sat on the side lines, listening and 
making notes. 

Especially enlightening to us 
representatives were the meet- 
ings, arranged by the U. S. State 
Department, in which experts 
gave us background information 
on plenary-session developments. 
In these meetings we sat around 
a horseshoe table, place cards 
identifying our respective organi- 
zations. Talk was frank and “off 
the record.” 

-and the global need for 
more of it—was at the core of all 
discussions. We were shocked to 
learn that the world’s present sup- 
ply simply is in- 
adequate to feed 
all of Europe’s 
and Asia’s needy. 
Thousands, per- 
haps millions, of 
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people are doomed to die 
of starvation and disease 
in the next few months. 

Powerless to summon 
manna from heaven, 
UNRRA nevertheless has 
provided millions of peo- 
ple all over the world with 
at least enough food and 
other supplies to keep 
them alive when no other 
aid was in sight. This for- 
midable task of furnishing 
food, clothing, and other 
supplies, begun under Di- 
rector General Herbert H. 
Lehman,* is now to be 
continued under his suc- 
cessor, Fiorello H. La 
Guardia. 

But food and other sup- 
plies are not enough. They 
keep bodies alive, but they 
also set to glowing the em- 
bers of hope and the de- 
sire to become men and women 
again, instead of mere animals. 
And there was general agreement 
among the delegates that the im- 
portance of nourishing this hope 
cannot be overestimated. 

You have read the results of the 
sessions at Atlantic City in the 
newspapers, so I won't detail 
them here. But had you been 
there, I think you too would have 
been impressed by the atmosphere 
of democratic friendliness that 
pervaded the meetings. Being a 
Rotarian, I would go further and 
add that throughout the sessions 
I sensed what might be called the 
Rotary spirit of “understanding 
and goodwill.” And this was not 
altogether imagination on my 
part, I am sure, for among the 
delegates was a sprinkling of Ro- 
tarians. For example, Brigadier 





*See Post-War Drama: Act 1, Scene 1, 
by Herbert H. Lehman, THE ROTARIAN, 
September, 1943. 

7See Help Where and When Needed, 
THE Rorarian, March, 1946; This Hungry 
World, by Clinton P. Anderson, THE Ro 
TARIAN, January, 1946 
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UNRRA OBSERVERS: Arthur S. Chenoweth, 
(top), educator, of Atlantic City, N. J., and 
Freeman M. Shelly (alternate), zoologist, 
President, Rotary Club of Philadelphia, Pa. 


General Carlos P. Romulo, of Ma- 
nila, was here on behalf of The 
Philippines. Ramon E. Cruz, of 
Tegucigalpa, was a delegate from 
Honduras, and P. Achutha Menon, 
of Delhi, India, an honorary Wash- 
ington, D. C., Rotarian, repre- 
sented the India Supply Mission 

In the world-wide human re- 
habilitation program Rotary In- 
ternational already has made a 
substantial contribution through 
its food and clothing drives and its 
Club-to-Club contacts.+ Because of 
this community of interest, Ro- 
tarians everywhere naturally will 
want to follow UNRRA’s progress 
closely. But, above all, we must 
see to it that efforts to prevent 
mass starvation and to ensure de- 
cent living conditions for men and 
women all over the world do not 
cease when UNRRA does. 

These services, whether pro- 
vided by UNRRA or another 
agency, must continue for many 
years if there is to be a real United 
Nations Organization. 
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11 Men Round a Table... By Luther H. Hodges 


On-the-Spot Notes about the Security Council from Rotary’s Observer 


HuNTER COLLEGE 

New York, N. Y. 

LEVEN very serious men sat 
around the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council table here March 25. 
Three days later there were ten 

Headlines and radio, you will 
remember, flashed the story of 
that tempestuous scene. The oil 
of Iran and conflicting national 
claims gummed up the wheels of 
the Security Council before they 
had started to turn. With Russian 
Delegate Andrei Gromyko absent, 
the Council faced its first great 
test. 

Everybody knows what hap- 
pened in the tense, history-making 
days that followed as the Council 
took up problem after problem. 
What the events signify I leave to 
editorial writers and radio com- 
mentators, though I strongly sus- 
pect that not until histories are 
written years hence will the true 
meaning be assayed. But my fel- 
low observers and I reached sev- 
eral conclusions, which I would 
like to pass on. 

First, however, let me orient— 
that’s a popular word in the rare- 





“maintenance of international 
peace and security.” Five of its 11 
members are “permanent” — the 
so-called “Big Five,” the United 
States, Russia, Britain, China, and 
France. Current “nonpermanent” 
members are Australia, Brazil, 
Egypt, Mexico, The Netherlands, 
and Poland. 

Any seven can decide “proced- 
ural’’ questions—which is, as you 
will recall, not a simple matter, 
for there were grave disputes on 
what procedural matters are. On 
other and of course more serious 
problems — such as the Iranian 
case — the seven votes necessary 
for action must include all five of 
the Big Five. Thus a “no” vote 
by the U. S., Britain, Russia, 
China, or France has the effect of 
a veto. 

This simply means that unless 
the will to work and to live to- 
gether is greater among the big 
nations than the willingness of 
any one of them to fight, the world 
will soon or late face the stark 
probabilities of war. At the Con- 
ference of San Francisco, where I 
had the privilege of serving Ro- 
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THEY OBSERVED for Rotary: Luther H. Hodges, of New York City; Past International 
Director Francis A. Kettaneh (alternate), of Beirut, Lebanon; and Lewis A. Hird (alternate), 
also of New York City. All three are businessmen long interested in international affairs. 


fied atmosphere of diplomacy — 
the Security Council in UNO (the 
United Nations Organization). It 
is one of the six “principal or- 
gans”* and its chief concern is 


*The six are the General Assembly, the 
Security Council, the Economic and Social 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, the [n 
ternational Court of Justice, and the Sec 
retariat. 
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tary as a consultant to the United 
States delegation, this fact was 
sensed. At the Security Council 
sessions it crystallized in sharp re- 
lief. Here we saw national policies 
clash—with the mailed fist ever in 
the background. 

That was the setting in which 
my colleagues, Rotarians Hird 


and Kettaneh, and | gave serious 
thought to a question in the minds 
of every Rotarian. It is: What 
can Rotarians do to thwart World 
War III? We alternated attend- 
ance at sessions, then discussed 
our observations at luncheons 
Here we were, seeing history 
made—eyes for a quarter million 
business and professional men in 
some 60 countries. What could we, 
what should we, report to you’? 
Well, we agreed on five points 
five general impressions. And the 
first is this: 

1. The United States has had 
greatness thrust upon it and must 
develop leadership to meet the 
challenge of that fact. 

This conclusion is inescapable, 
I believe, for anyone who has 
even a casual knowledge of his- 
tory and of current events. Within 
two centuries the United States 
has developed as a prime world 
power. Its natural resources are 
immense, its population is grow- 
ing. The war demonstrated its 
productive capacity. Today it 
stands as a foremost exponent 
of the democratic philosophy of 
government. 

Now, when no two points on the 
planet are as far, time-wise, as 
Washington was from New York 
a century ago, when our thinking 
must be adjusted to atomic-bomb 
possibilities, the United States 
dare not hole-in. Consideration of 
its own welfare compels it to 
be concerned with what happens 
elsewhere. 

2. Peace-loving nations must 
speak up firmly—and tell any na- 
tion bent on aggression that it 
can't get away with it. 

Sir Norman Angell made this 
point unforgettably in an article 
in THe Rorarian for November, 
1944, in Germany—Our Problem 
Germany, he said, took the big 
chance a second time because she 
thought she could grab what she 
wanted while the “decadent de- 
mocracies” were debating what 
they should do. Had Hitler’s Nazis 
been certain that England and the 
United States would have opposed 
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Know-how 


at Holtuille 


Youngsters in this Alabama village have fun and learn 


good citizenship by operating businesses, adult-style. 


OYS and girls can work 
racles under their own power. 
hey may need help in shaping 
eir first plans—but, after that, 
i'd better watch out or you'll 

run over!” 
This is the credo of Principal 
nes Chrietzberg, whose Holt- 
lle High School is one of the 
isiest places in Alabama. Holt- 
lle High hums with student-run 
enterprises which do almost any- 
ig for the local farmer from 
1ughtering his meat to giving 
wife a shampoo and finger- 
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By introducing up-to-date agri- 
lture methods, redecorating 
mes, improving habits of health, 
id providing a variety of recre- 
tion, these boys and girls have 
breathed a new spirit of initiative 
nto the whole community. At the 
ame time they are learning to be 
responsible citizens and not for- 
getting to pile up plenty of scho- 
istic credits. 
Six years ago, Holtville, a scant 
indred houses strung along the 
pike 25 miles north of Montgom- 
ery, Offered little inspiration to 
ambitious youth. Its unpainted 
irame houses were spotted with 
black where weather-beaten 
boards had rotted. Dirt yards 
were dusty in Summer and muddy 
n Winter. The inevitable Chic 
Sale retreat leaned in the corner 
of the barn lot. In their eroded 
fields farmers raised little but wee- 
vil-infested cotton, scrawny chick- 
ens, and razor-backed hogs. Their 
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By Blake Clark 


wives perspired over hot wood 
stoves and set unvarying suppers 
of corn pone, fat back, and hominy 
grits. 

Contrasted with the pictures of 
modern well-lighted homes, green 
flowing lawns, diversified crops, 
and appetizing meals which young 
people saw in farm magazines, 
Holtville was a sorry sight. So 
were other near-by communities, 
from Robinson Springs, 15 miles 
south, to Lightwood, eight miles 
north, from which busses collected 
300-odd students each morning 
and deposited them at a cluster of 
three connecting stucco and brick 
school buildings set on a ten-acre 
campus. 

Every Holtville student just 
naturally took his worries to 
strong-jawed, soft-spoken Princi- 
pal Chrietzberg. One Spring 
morning in 1938, six boys and girls 
showed up at once. Gropingly 
they expressed their troubled 
thoughts. “Ten years from now,” 
asked one boy, “are we going to 
be sharecroppers winding up the 
year with nothing to show for our 
work?” <A girl said, “I want to 
go places besides the woodpile and 
the well.” 

“Do you want to leave Elmore 
County?” Mr. Chrietzberg pushed 
back the brush of black hair that 
was always falling over his fore- 
head. They did not, but they 
wanted to know why Elmore 
County couldn’t be a better, more 
up-to-date place to live in. 

Chrietzberg understood, for he 

















































TYPICAL Holtville projects: a cannery (left), which 
gives housewives a two-hour service between gar 
den and can a repair shop (above), where 





budding mechanics expertly mend farm machinery. 





GIRLS learn to care for babies by doing—not from 
books. . . . Future electricians gain experience in 
their chosen trade by installing wiring systems. 
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11 Men Round a Table... By Luther H. Hodges 


On-the-Spot Notes about the Security Council from Rotary's Observer 


HUNTER COLLEGE 

New York, N. Y. 

LEVEN very serious men sat 
around the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council table here March 25. 
Three days later there were ten 

Headlines and radio, you will 
remember, flashed the story of 
that tempestuous scene. The oil 
of Iran and conflicting national 
claims gummed up the wheels of 
the Security Council before they 
had started to turn. With Russian 
Delegate Andrei Gromyko absent, 
the Council faced its first great 
test. 

Everybody knows what hap- 
pened in the tense, history-making 
days that followed as the Council 
took up problem after problem. 
What the events signify I leave to 
editorial writers and radio com- 
mentators, though I strongly sus- 
pect that not until histories are 
written years hence will the true 
meaning be assayed. But my fel- 
low observers and I reached sev- 
eral conclusions, which I would 
like to pass on. 

First, however, let me orient— 
that’s a popular word in the rare- 





“maintenance of international 
peace and security.” Five of its 11 
members are “permanent” — the 
so-called “Big Five,” the United 
States, Russia, Britain Cbina, and 
France. Current “ng 
members are Aug 
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fied atmosphere of diplomacy — 
the Security Council in UNO (the 
United Nations Organization). It 
is one of the six “principal or- 
gans”* and its chief concern is 


*The six are the General Assembly. the 
Security Council, the Economic and Social 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, the In 
ternational Court of Justice, and the Sec. 
retariat. 
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tary as a consultant to the United 
States delegation, this fact was 
sensed. At the Security Council 
sessions it crystallized in sharp re- 
lief. Here we saw national policies 
clash—with the mailed fist ever in 
the background. 

That was the setting in which 
my colleagues, Rotarians Hird 


and Kettaneh, and | gave serious 
thought to a question in the minds 
of every Rotarian. It is: What 
can Rotarians do to thwart World 
War III? We alternated attend- 
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a century ago, when our thinking 
must be adjusted to atomic-bomb 
possibilities, the United States 
dare not hole-in. Consideration of 
its own welfare compels it to 
be concerned with what happens 
elsewhere. 

2. Peace-loving nations must 
speak up firmly—and tell any na- 
tion bent on aggression that it 
can't get away with it. 

Sir Norman Angell made this 
point unforgettably in an article 
in THe Rotarian for November, 
1944, in Germany—Our Problem 
Germany, he said, took the big 
chance a second time because she 
thought she could grab what she 
wanted while the “decadent de- 
mocracies” were debating what 
they should do. Had Hitler’s Nazis 
been certain that England and the 
United States would have opposed 
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ation, these boys and girls have 

breathed a new spirit of initiative 
nto the whole community. At the 
ime time they are learning to be 
responsible citizens and not for- 

getting to pile up plenty of scho- 
istic credits. 

Six years ago, Holtville, a scant 
hundred houses strung along the 
pike 25 miles north of Montgom- 
ery, offered little inspiration to 
ambitious youth. Its unpainted 
irame houses were spotted with 
black where weather-beaten 
boards had rotted. Dirt yards 
vere dusty in Summer and muddy 
n Winter. The inevitable Chic 
Sale retreat leaned in the corner 
of the barn lot. In their eroded 
fields farmers raised little but wee- 
vil-infested cotton, scrawny chick- 
ens, and razor-backed hogs. Their 
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just 
naturally took his worries to 
strong-jawed, soft-spoken Princi- 
pal Chrietzberg. One Spring 
morning in 1938, six boys and girls 
showed up at once. Gropingly 
they expressed their troubled 
thoughts. “Ten years from now,” 
asked one boy, “are we going to 
be sharecroppers winding up the 
year with nothing to show for our 
work?” A girl said, “I want to 
go places besides the woodpile and 
the well.” 

“Do you want to leave Elmore 
County?” Mr. Chrietzberg pushed 
back the brush of black hair that 
was always falling over his fore- 
head. They did not, but they 
wanted to know why Elmore 
County couldn’t be a better, more 
up-to-date place to live in. 
Chrietzberg understood, for he 


TYPICAL Holtville projects: a cannery (left), which 
gives housewives a two-hour service between gar 
den and can . a repair shop (above), where 





budding mechanics expertly mend farm machinery. 











GIRLS learn to care for babies by doing—not from 
books. . . . Future electricians gain experience in 
their chosen trade by installing wiring systems. 
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had been a local farm boy him 
self. With rare insight, he avoided 
giving those youngsters any spe- 
cific advice about how they might 
make their dreams come true; in- 
stead he spoke feelingly about 
what could be accomplished 
through individual determination 
and resourcefulness. The students 
went back to their desks with a 
glowing conviction that it was up 
to them to decide exactly what 
would improve their lot—then go 
for it. 


A FEW mornings later, Chrietz- 
berg arranged for the school’s vo- 
cational agriculture expert, J. R. 
Formby, to discuss in assembly 
the 25 to 50 percent spoilage of 
meat slaughtered each Fall by lo- 
cal farmers. Money was lost, 
Formby said, and families failed 
to get fresh red meat so essential 
in a Winter diet. Then he casu- 
ally mentioned a new means to 
preserve meat—frozen-food lock- 
ers—and explained what a boon 
they were to any community. 

Five minutes after assembly, 
Rudy Johnson, Jeffie Parker, Carl 
Russell, and four other boys 
sought Chrietzberg out in his of- 
fice. Gangling, 6-foot Jeffie was 
their spokesman. 

“Why can’t we slaughter hogs 
here—have our own refrigerating 
plant and food lockers right on 
the campus?” he asked eagerly. 

“Do any of you know how to 
butcher?” 

“We'd like to learn. Mr. Form- 
by will teach us.” 

“It would mean a lot of work 
—even assuming that the school 
could raise the money,” Chrietz- 
berg objected. 

“If you'll get the cash, we'll do 
the work!” 

This was just what Chrietzberg 
wanted to hear. He took the mat- 
ter up with 12 local farmers, mem- 
bers of a night class given by 
Formby. They agreed to under- 
write a loan. Then he obtained 
from the Federal Security Admin- 
istration $13,500, to be repaid in 
five years at 3 percent interest. In 
two weeks, Jeffie and the other 
boys were breaking ground for 
the new slaughterhouse. 

Engineer Harry Derring came 
from Auburn College to help 
install the refrigeration plant 
Formby, jack-of-all-farming-trades 
for 15 years, made such a good 
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instructor that student butchers 
were soon expertly salting down 
hams, shoulders, and sides; mak- 
ing sausage; and rendering lard. 
One of them, Kenneth Jones, set 
a county record for portioning a 
beef. For $1 a month the students 
rented to farmers lockers kept at 
6 degrees below zero, where they 
stored fine bacon, pork chops, 
spareribs, beef, chicken, and tur- 
key, as well as vitamin-rich snap 
beans and peas, peaches, and 
strawberries. In 1944 alone they 
took in $3,880, and by that time 
the FSA loan had been paid off. 

Not forgetting his girls, Chrietz- 
berg invited Mrs. Margaret Holt 
to tell an assembly about work 
being done by school canneries 
which she had visited in Georgia. 
She described the benefits to ru- 
ral communities and concluded 
with, “Proper canning can in- 
crease a farm family’s income by 
$300 a vear.”’ 

Again Chrietzberg was waited 
upon by a committee. Helen and 
Betty Shields, Marzell Carroll, and 
Elizabeth Fuller said that the 
girls of the home-economics de- 
partment wanted to know why 


they couldn't start a cannery. 


Chrietzberg lost no time telling 
them about an idle State-owned 
cannery at Tuskegee, 60 miles 
away. In return for another 
pledge of hard work, he arranged 
to borrow the coveted equipment. 

The girls published a canner’s 
cookbook, urging women to bring 
their best freshly picked vege- 
tables to the school cannery. ‘““Two 
hours from garden to can” was 
the girls’ slogan. The only charge 
was the net cost of the containers 
and a 3-cent canning fee. In one 
year the home-economics class 
lined the kitchen shelves of 125 
housewives with 8,000 cans of 
corn, okra. tomatoes, peaches, 
plums, and pears. 

At still another meeting, Coun- 
ty Agricultural Agent J. E. Mor- 
ris convinced students that all too 
many people in Elmore County 
were undernourished. Explaining 
the necessity of at least four eggs 
a week for every man, woman, 
and child in the community, he 
pointed out that the few scraggly 
chickens in farmers’ back yards 
were not supplying half that 
amount. 

Boys in the vocational agricul- 
ture class attacked the problem 


forthwith by starting a hatchery 
Ordering a plentiful supply of 
New Hampshire Reds, they resold 
them to farmers with an agree- 
ment that the school hatchery 
would buy eggs from these spe- 
cial flocks at 15 cents a dozen 
above the market price. In 1944 
the students hatched 80,000 chicks 
which they sold locally, clearing 
$2,295.56. As tow-headed Hatch- 
eryman “D. C.” Mercer put it, 
“We buy eggs for 5 cents each 
and sell them at 12 cents, as 
chicks.” 

The pattern once set, fresh 
projects came tumbling on one 
another’s heels. Young plumbers 
harnessed the water from seven 
springs, built an 18,000-gallon res- 
ervoir, and piped water to the 
school. They helped homeowners 
install pumps, bringing running 
water and modern bathrooms to 
scores of houses. School electri- 
cians, largely self-trained, wired 
many local homes, as well as the 
Church of Christ at Lightwood 


Taey set up a complete system 
of theatrical floodlights for the 
school stage, including a switch- 
board and overhead banks of four 
colors. Sophomores with a flair 
for decoration brightened up the 
dull interiors of Holtville homes 
by painting furniture, rebottom- 
ing chairs to make colorful dining- 
room sets, building cardboard 
screens to hide gaping fireplaces 
in Summer and ingeniously trans- 
forming discarded feed sacks into 
tufted bedspreads. Student dieti- 
cians took charge of their family’s 
meals for two months, introducing 
salads and substituting a variety 
of whole-grain breads for the in- 
evitable corn pone. Last year 
Frances Gibbon won a State-wide 
contest for planning and prepar- 
ing in her own home the most 
nutritious meals served in any 
Alabama family. 

The biggest difficulty was in 
getting trained people to direct 
the numerous projects. Harassed 
teachers found themselves chosen 
as supervisors of from eight to 12 
activities, to some of which they 
admitted almost total ignorance 
In such cases, either the teachers 
quickly remedied their own lack 
of information or the students 
went ahead on their own. When, 
for instance, the earnest query of 
would-be [Continued on page 55] 
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By J. M. A. llott 


New Zealand Advertising Executive; 
Past Vice-President, Rotary International 


il SW ZEALANDERS are quite 


: abashed about it. We think the 
| 4 natlve 


race” on earth. 


pronounced as though 
Mah’-oriz—are the finest 
es The Maori is good to look upon. 
Y He has light brown skin, wavy 
and a 
He belongs 
the main to one of the long- 
led Aryan races, with narrow 
e, as compared with the broad- 
sed people of Melanesia. He 
<cels in sport, and particularly in 
football, New Zealand’s na- 
tional pastime. Melodious to a de- 
ree, the Maori language is one of 
reat beauty and lends itself na- 
irally to the music of poetry and 

f poetic flights of oratory. 
The Maori is respected and liked 
the Europeans. There is no 
crimination—the Maoris use 
trains, and 


medium texture, 


ignificent physique. 





ame carriages, 


stay at the same hotels; 


Lne 
have equal opportunities and facil- 
( ties in every respect as the Pake- 
the Maori word for white 
nen. In earlier years there was a 
4 rood deal of intermarriage, but the 
tendency today seems to be more 
nd more for the Maori to marry 
his own people. The Maori elects 
his own members to the Houses of 
Parliament, and usually one of his 
race is to be found in the Cabinet. 
The main migration of the Ma- 
oris to New Zealand took place 
somewhere about the 14th Cen- 
tury, when they sailed 1,600 miles 
cross the Pacific to New Zealand 
in their carvel-built dou- 
ble canoes. With a fair 
wind these canoes could 
make more than 150 miles 
a day, and thus reach New 
Zealand in nine days from 
Rarotonga. Earlier Mao- 
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They're New Zealand aborigines who 
have equal opportunities with whites. 


















A HAPPY welcome, not strangulation, is intended 
above. It's the Maori way to say, “Glad to see 
you!” This form of greeting, once common in all 
Polynesia, survives now only in New Zealand. 







THE MAORIS are noted for their vigorous dances 
Below, a group of stocky warriors leaps into the 
air with impassioned frenzy during a haka (wa 
dance) at an annual St. Patrick’s Day ceremony 
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IN BOATS like this, intrepid Polynesians 


ris voyaged there centuries before 
to seek the greenstone of Nev 
Zealand which the Maori used fo! 
making his axes and his meres or 
fighting weapons, and had left 
sailing instructions for those who 
wished to follow. 

The fleet of greatest historic in- 
terest consisted of five canoes, and 
to his ancestors by these canoe 
the Maori traces his family con 
nection. Although without com 
pass or modern knowledge of navi 
gation, Maori navigation was more 
perfect in principle than our mod- 
ern methods, and shows how the) 
used their knowledge of the pre 
vailing winds and of the ay to 
sail up and down the vast Pacifi 
Their marvellous memory system 
enabled them to recall the position 
of each star in the sky at the same 
time at night as it had occupied a 
vear before. New Zealand had no 
animals or grains. The Maori 
brought with him the kumera or 
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enturies ago migrated across thousands of miles of open water 


the sweet potato, which he culti- 

ited with great skill, and also 
lived on the birds in the forest and 
on fish. He was without metals, 
hence the work of making canoes 
and houses involved long hours of 
labo) 

The ancient Maori system of so- 
ciety was communal, and tribal 
distinctions were strictly drawn. 
U.S.A. sailors and traders in 
early days helped to accustom the 
Maori to European methods of liv- 
ing. In 1834 there were 273 Amer- 
ican whaling ships around the 
New Zealand coasts, employing 
about 9,000 whalers. British sail- 
with British resi- 
dents on shore, totalled only 2,000. 
Whaling ships brought many a 
Yankee: notions which 
were bartered for food. The Maori 
called the silver U.S.A. money 
‘moni terra” and the gold, “moni 
koura.” American money played 
a part in divorcimg the Maori 


ors, together 
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from communal ownership, for h¢ 
could conceal the coins in his caps 
and spend them at leisure instead 
of sharing his goods with other 

as would have been necessary by 
tribal law. 

Although a cannibal, the Maori 
Was never a savage barbarian. He 
had his own intricate system of 
tribal organization and 
ment, his own religion, and an art 
of high order in weaving, tattoo- 
ing, painting, and carving. The 
chiefs and priests were the rulers, 
and a rigid code known as Tapu 
regulated every action. The young 
men carefully trained in 
and universities of learn- 
ing, known as whare-wananga 01 
whare-kura by the tohungas o1 
priests, the equivalent of our pro- 
in all the activities of life, 
and particularly in the use of the 
rituals which were observed, as 
these had to be memorized letter- 
perfect, otherwise the gods might 
punish those who misused tradi- 
tions which had thus been handed 
down. This system of education 
developed great tribal leaders. The 
esoteric or higher knowledge was 
reserved for the sons of the chiefs. 

Maori dances, for both women 
and men, are full of beauty. The 
peruperu or war dance has been 
acclaimed as the supreme example 
of disciplined, frenzied, rhythmic 
exercise and of warlike passion. It 
still stirs the Maori as does noth- 
ing else, and brought terror to the 
enemy on many occasions in 
World War II. War was the main 
interest amongst the early Maoris, 
and they were distinguished by 
their valor as hand-to-hand fight- 
ers. At times, contestants from 
individual armies fought in single 
combat like David and Goliath, 
while the assembled warriors 
looked on. Masters of arms were 
attached to each tribe to teach the 
strokes and guards, for the bow 
and arrow were unknown. The 
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WITH JADE chisel and whalebone mal- 
let an artisan carves delicate patterns 
in soft, durable wood. A sample design 
forms a border,on preceding page. 


This modern 120-foot, 80-man ! 
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t from three hollowed kauri logs, scaked for six months in salt water, dovetailed, caulked, and adorned with intricate, symbolic carving 


















































ori had a great capability for to be told that their enemies were a little over a half a century ago 
neering, and his system of bringing them ample food and was fighting against the British in 
enches was quite the equal of water, and suggested a respite in New Zealand, is a loyal and im- 
se developed in modern war- the fighting for a couple of days. portant segment of the nation, and 
re The Maoris felt there was no fun is taking his place in the com- ‘ 


The coming of firearms gave or honor to be gained in fighting munity life } 
se who possessed the musket a against men who were hungry and The darkest hour of the Maori 
terrible advantage. It was used thirsty came after the Maori wars. Defeat 
ithlessly, especially by one great Except for the confiscation of in battle was followed by the rise 
rrior Te Rauparaha, known as some of the lands of tribes which of fantastic religious creeds. The 
e Napoleon of the South, who is had rebelled, the Maori as a race incoming of the whites in still 
id to have killed no less than was not penalized. The clauses of larger numbers further disheart- ( 
).000 opposing tribesmen. the Treaty of Waitangi were still ened him. Commerce and trade 
By the Treaty of Waitangi enforced. The Maori continued to had no appeal to people whose life 
gned in 1840, which one histori- send his representatives to Par- had been based on entirely differ- 
describes as “perhaps the liament, and the Court still pro- ent conceptions, and he became 
brightest episode in the whole nar- tected his interests. slack in his ways. Many of his 
tive of conflicts between civil- Alan Mulgan tells us “the Maori people, judged by European stand- ‘ 
ed and uncivilized races,” the wars were a tragedy, but they had ards, were improvident and lazy. 
Maori chiefs ceded sovereign a credit side—they helped to weld The resurgence of the people after 
ghts to Queen Victoria of Eng- two peoples into one nation. They years of despair and darkness is a 
ind, and in return were guaran- taught the European that the Ma- great tribute to the character and 
teed possession of their lands and ori was a great warrior. They quality of the Maori as an indi- 
properties. The treaty gave the taught the Maori that the British vidual and as a race 
Maori rights and privileges never were as brave as himself.” Throughout the years, the vari- 
before extended to a native people, And thus today, the Maori, who ous Governments had tried to 
vhich had to live amongst a Civ- 





lized race, and protected his lands - 
from the speculator. It was hoped 

that the signing of the treaty ial 
vould solve all problems, but dif- 
ferences arose eventually over 
land sales. Fortunately only a few 
tribes were involved—Sir George 


fy 
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Grey’s investigation showed that 
there were never more than 2,000 
Maoris on the opposing side—but 


although the Maori had neither 
artillery nor cavalry, his courage, 
his skill of fortification, and his 
bushcraft, together with the diffi- 
culties of moving white troops in 
areas without roads and with 
much forest and rivers, enabled 
him to hold out for nearly ten 
years. 

One incident will always be re- 
membered. On one occasion when 
the British troops were besieged 
and were almost entirely without 
food and water, they were sur- 
prised to see the Maoris approach- 
ing them with a flag of truce, and 


UNFETTERED by racial discrimination, 
Maoris become legislators, Cabinet 
members. Here Maori children study 
next to Europeans in a native school. 
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help, .but the real cause of the 
renaissance of the race was the 
formation of the Young Maori 
party, whose leaders—Sir Apirana 
Ngata, Sir Maui Pomare, Dr. Peter 
Luck, and later Princess Te Puea 
of Ngaruawahia—worked indefat- 
igably to bring about unity and a 
revival of the old Maori ideals 
The Maori turned to the heredi- 
tary tribal leaders for guidance. 
Hope again sprang in the hearts of 
the people, and this was reflected 
in an upturn in population figures 
Today the Maori population is 
nearly double that of 1857. Be- 
tween 1926 and 1936 the Maoris 
showed an average annual in- 
crease of 2.60 percent, as-against 
1.05 percent for Europeans. In 
1939 the Maori rate of increase per 
1,000 represented by excess of 
births over deaths was 26.28, as 
against 9.53 for the rest of New 
Zealand, and the race has a much 
greater percentage of young peo- 
ple. 

The leaders of the Young Maori 
party were university men trained 
in modern methods, and did great 
work amongst their people 
through the Native Health Serv- 
ice. Educational methods were re- 


vised. Today all Maori children 


are educated in either Maori na- 
European 


tive schools or in 





THE PLEASING smile of this Maori belle 
reflects the happiness of all these people. 


schools. The Maori has the same 
right to secondary education as a 
white child, and usually goes on to 
one of the Maori colleges, such as 
Te Aute, which has produced so 
many of the leaders of the race 
Maori crafts and studies take their 
place in the curriculum. The 
School of Maori Arts and Crafts at 
Rotorua is training wood carvers 
who are perpetuating the work of 
the great masters of the past. 
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There are Maori clergymen and 
priests in all the major sections of 
the Christian faith, and a Maori, 
Fk’. A. Bennett, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Hastings, New Zea- 
land, is one of the bishops of the 
Anglican Church of New Zealand. 
Maoris who are members of Ro- 
tary Clubs in New Zealand are 
making an important contribution 
to Rotary. The idea of profit was 
not known to the race before the 
Muropeans arrived, and the Maori, 
however, finds some difficulty in 
translating Rotary’s motto into his 
own language. “Service above 
Self. He Profits Most Who Serves 
Best” becomes in Maori, “HE 
MAHI MO TE KATOA I MUA I 
TE PAINGA MOU AKE. HE NUI 
KE TE WHIWHI O TE TANGA- 
TA E MAHI TINO TIKA ANA,” 
or, literally, “Service for All be- 
fore Any Benefit for Self. There 
Is More Benefit to the Man Who 
Sel ves Best.” 

The Maori usually works on the 
land, but many have entered the 
professions after graduating from 
universities with merit, and are 
practicing as architects, lawyers, 
doctors, dentists, and _ teachers. 
Great work has been done by 
the Maori Land Development 
Schemes, a tribute to the energy 
of Sir Apirana Ngata, who orig- 
inated them. These operate under 
a Board of Native Affairs with 
European experts in every section 
to advise the Maori on modern 
methods of farming. In North 
Auckland alone, 1,750,000 pounds 
of butterfat has been produced in 
one year by Maori farmers who 
have been assisted to develop their 
lands. 

The Maori served in the War of 
1914-18 with distinction. When 
New Zealand adopted conscription 
early in World War II, it.was not 
applied to the Maoris, nor was it 
necessary. Only two days after 
New Zealand’s declaration of war 
on Germany in 1939, the Maori 
representatives in the Parliament 
asked the New Zealand Govern- 
ment to allow their people to vol- 
unteer for active service, and did 
so in as great numbers as if they 
had been called up. Every man 
who went overseas enlisted of his 
own free will. Although the min- 
imum age for service overseas was 
fixed at 21, the Maori had a con- 
venient habit of forgetting his 
birthdays, and the Maori battalion 





was undoubtedly the youngest in 
the Army. 

In their operations as fighting 
units, the Maori battalions were 
organized on tribal lines under 


tribal leaders. When Rommel’s 
North African headquarters were 
captured, a list was found in 
which he had set out, for the infor- 
mation of the German generals, 
the fighting qualities of their op- 
ponents. The New Zealanders 
headed the list, and Rommel! 
placed the Maoris as the most for- 
midable of the battalions, calling 
them “The Scalp Hunters,” and 
saying “the Maoris penetrate a 
position and kill everyone.” In 
the most desperate battles, the 
pride of past achievement and the 
strength of tradition upheld the 
Maori in war. 


I. was in Greece at Mount Olym- 
pus on April 15 and 16, 1940, that 
the Maoris first won their world- 
wide reputation as a great fighting 
unit. Later they fought in Crete, 
Egvpt, Libya, Tunisia, and Italy. 
In Egypt their gallant Maori com- 
mander, Lieutenant-Colonel E. Te 
Whiti Love, was killed. No less 
than seven of. their commanders 
were killed or badly wounded. 
Later at Takrouna Gap, Second 
Lieutenant Moana Nui-a-kiwa 
Ngarimu was the first Maori to 
win the Victoria Cross, the highest 
decoration of the British Empire, 
and rewarded for most conspicu- 
ous gallantry and outstanding 
leadership. His bravery inspired 
his men in a bitter fight between 
the Maoris and a German grena- 
dier regiment, which ended in the 
surrender of the Germans. An- 
other contribution which the 
Maoris made to the Second World 
War was the famous marching 
song of the Maori battalion. It has 
a captivating, lilting melody. Here 
are four of its lines: 

We will march, march, march to the 

enemy, 

And will fight, right to the end, 

For God, for King, and for country! 

aue! 

Ake, ake, kia kaha e! 

The sacrifice in blood which the 
Maori made in the war will not 
pass unheeded. From the graves 
of these, young men who gave 
themselves so willingly, the Maori 
people will arise greater than ever 
before, for a sense of unity has 
been developed which will inspire 
those who are left. 
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About Poetry 


in a Door 


Reflections inspired by her architect 


By Jan Struther 


English Novelist: Author of Mrs. Miniver 


NTIL yesterday the most ro- 
antic and honorable profession 
to which I had ever attained was 
hat of Poet. But now, unwitting- 
[ have entered a higher estate 

I am an Inspirer of Poets. For 

nto my hands yesterday was 

rust a poem, newly born, unseen 

yet by the world and inspired 
exclusively by myself 

It is not exactly a lyric, although 

has passages of purest music; 
nor is it dramatic, though it con- 
tains the stuff of drama; it is in a 

ense epic—if a work can be called 

epic which is written throughout 
in the imperative and not the nar- 
rative mood. It might with truth 
be described as a “slim volume,” 
but its slimness is more than coun- 
teracted by its superficial size, 
which is foolscap. It runs to some 
1,500 lines—no mean achievement 
for a man who doesn’t even call 
himself a poet. For Haythorn is 
a very modest man; all he said 
when he pressed his work of art 
into my hands was, “Well, here’s 
the specs. Have a look at it, will 
you, and let me know if you can 
suggest any improvements?” 

Improvements? Improve this 

masterpiece—I, who never wrote 
a poem longer than 30 lines in my 
life, and miserable puling stuff at 
that, full of love and flowers. 
No! only over my dead body shall 
a word of it be altered; for it is, 
after all, partly my property, 
springing as it did from some cas- 
ual, stumbling words which I let 
fall to Haythorn a little over a 
week ago. How weak, how inade- 
quate those words of mine seem 
now, compared with Haythorn’s 
vivid vigorous style! 

“Look here,” I remember saying 
to him vaguely, “I think I’ll have 
a door just there.” 

A door—well, I mean, a door is a 
door, isn’t it? Except in riddles. 
3ut observe how this simple ob- 
ject blossoms and expands be- 
neath Haythorn’s touch: 
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Provide and fix to external door 
opening Ground Floor Back Room 4 
in. x 3-in. solid deal rebated posts and 
head secured to brickwork and dow 
elled into stone threshold with archi 
traves on inside. Provide and fix 11-in 
x 3-in. York stone threshold with iron 
water bar fixed in groove as weather 
check, throated under. 

Provide and hang with pair of 4-in 
steel butt hinges 2-in. deal square 
framed and panelled door 6-ft. 6-in. x 
2-ft. 6-in.; upper panels prepared for 
glazing and with vertical and horizon 
tal stout glazing bars, the lower panels 
bead and butt and flush panels on out- 
side. Provide and fix to lower panel 
splayed and throated weather bar. 

Provide and fix lock and furniture 
to approval. Allow P.C. sum of 15/—, 
add profit and fixing complete. Point 
in cement all door frames throughout 
to the new work and make good where 
defective all cement soffits and reveals. 

What detail! What observation! 
You and I walk through doorways 
a hundred times a day; would it 
have occurred to either of us to 
mention the soffits and reveals? 

Again, I said airily, “Oh, let’s 
have a few steps here.” And out 
of this idle wish has sprung the 
following inimitable passage: 

Form flights of stairs to the widths 
shown with 2-in. wall strings and car- 
riages and 1%-in. treads with nosings 
and scotia molding under and 1-in. 
risers and proper fir carriages three in 
all including fir brackets. 


H.. knows too how to make skill- 
ful use of that favorite poetical de- 
vice, the refrain. For nearly every 
stanza (or should it be canto?) of 
the poem ends with the phrase, 
“Make good all work disturbed.” 
It is psalmlike in sound and reas- 
suring in substance; it falls sweet- 
er on the ear at every repetition. 
If he has a fault, it is a tendency 
to obscurity, as in such a line as: 
“two 8-in. x 6-in. R.S.J.’s @ 35-lbs 
per ft. run each.” Compared with 
some of our really advanced poets, 
even that is as clear as daylight. 
And what a style he has, what a 
love for the short strong word 
rather than the sesquipedalian 
and diffuse! Are ceilings in ques- 
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“I REMEMBER saying, ‘I think 
I'll have a door just there.’ ” 


tion? Then “lath, plaster, float, 
and set them.” Or woodwork? 
Then “knot, prime, stop, and paint 
four oils.””. Or sand for the mor- 
tar? Then it must be “clean, sharp 
sand free from loam, salt, and 
mud.” How boldly the clear mono- 
syllables go marching past! 

But the best passage in the 
whole poem, both for beauty of 
language and loftiness of ideals, is 
the following: 

The whole of the bricks are to be 
the best of their respective kinds, 
hard, sound, square, well burnt, uni- 
form in texture, regular in shape, with 
true arrises, even in size, all to ap- 
proval. 

What symbolism! What uplift! 

After reading that I shall sleep 
soundly at night, knowing well 
that my house is in safe hands. 
Under Haythorn’s care there is 
nothing to fear: all colors will be 
intense and finely ground; some- 
body will attend upon, cut away 
for, and make good after all trades 
in all trades; no flettons will be 
used in the footings; moth, rust, 
corruption, and snap headers will 
be kept at bay. 

Dear Haythorn! I[ always knew 
he was an architect; he has proved 
himself to be a poet; and now I am 
convinced that he is a brick. He 
would wish for no higher praise. 
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“MANY of his employees lived 
in his house, and Grandmother 
served two tables every meal.” 














RANDFATHER was a smart 

industrialist. He must have 

been or the business he 
founded 76 years ago would not 
have endured. 

But what was good enough for 
Grandfather is not good enough 
for me. If I patterned my em- 
ployee relations after his, I’d have 
a permanent lease on labor’s dog- 
house. 

Grandfather’s employees loved 
him. But they feared him, too, 
because he was “the boss” in all 
the old and fearsome meaning of 
the word. 

Coming to the United States in 
1870, he established a small bak- 
ery in eastern Pennsylvania. Un- 
til he died he dominated it like a 
master sergeant. An unmistak- 
able dictator in his tiny industrial 
empire, his word was law. He is- 
sued orders and they were obeyed 
unquestioningly. No one dared 
contradict him. 

Yet he was a benevolent tyrant. 
While no employee would think of 
opposing him, neither qvould he 
turn elsewhere for help. If Tom’s 
wife had a baby and the doctor 
bills exceeded his savings, Grand- 
father could be counted on for a 
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loan. When Bill was laid up for 
weeks because of an accident, 
Grandfather sent his pay to him 
every Saturday anyhow. And 
when Joe retired, Grandfather 
presented him with a generous 
gift in appreciation for his years 
of service. 

This personal interest went 
even deeper. I can remember as 
a boy that many of his employees 
lived in his house, and Grand- 
mother served two tables at every 
meal. His was more than a busi- 
ness. It was a community-rela- 
tions project and the employees 
were members of a tightly knit so- 
cial group. 

In the face of today’s critical 
housing situation, how many em- 
ployers are providing room and 
board in their homes for workers? 

In Grandfather’s day there was 
a personal bond between employer 
and employee. For example, back 
in 1903 he toured Europe. When 
he returned, he summoned all his 
employees, presented each of them 
with hand-picked souvenirs and 
then for almost the whole day re- 
galed them with stories of his 
travels. 

Let the 1946-model employer go 


off on a trip and the rank-and-fite 
employees don’t even know he’; 
gone, so remote and inaccessible 
has he become. 

Industrial development has al- 
tered the character of most busi- 
nesses. The domination of man- 
agement has survived into this 
modern age, where it is anachron- 
istic, but its one-time compensat- 
ing benefits—close personal con- 
tact and the employer’s deep 
sense of responsibility for his 
workers and their families—has 
vanished along the road. 

The industrial revolution, which 
had its inception in Grandfather's 
day, is not over. It’s entering a 
new phase. Grandfather witnessed 
a breathtaking mechanization of 
industry in the first half of this 
revolution. Now we are in the sec- 
ond half. Its keynote is the hu- 
manization of industry. 

For three-quarters of a cen- 
tury our machines have been care- 
fully inspected, serviced, fueled, 
cleaned, kept in the finest condi- 
tion. But all this time we have 
been overlooking the fact that we 
have a human-maintenance prob- 
lem too. Men, as well as machines, 
need constant attention. They 
need recognition, understanding, 
encouragement, trust, affection, 
and a sense of security. 

This became apparent to me 
while studying our business. I 
discovered that the physical and 
mechanical troubles of plant, lay- 
out, and machinery were minor. 
Between 70 and 80 percent of our 
problems involved personnel. 

For example, one day we hired 
a new comptometer operator, and 
in order to facilitate her training, 
the department manager placed 
her with an older girl in one sec- 
tion of the office, their desks fac- 
ing. The two girls became an 
amazingly efficient team, complet- 
ing their work long before quit- 
ting time. Other girls noticed 
them idling, and friction devel- 
oped. To restore order the man- 
ager imperiously separated the 
two girls, just as Grandfather 
probably would have done. They 
became furious and threatened to 
quit. So the manager arranged to 
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Mork Stnymore! 


He was boss—and the hired help knew it. But he couldn't 
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get away with it now. Employees must be seen—and heard. 


ce their desks together again. 
A small matter? Grandfather 
; would have said “Yes.” 
{i disagree. He and some of our 
odern efficiency experts, intent 
on a smoothly flowing mechanical 
production, too often regard work- 
ers like these girls as pawns in a 
chess game, to be lifted and set in 
strategic positions or to be 
wept off the board entirely. 
To do so, however, is to create 
and human friction can 
be as ruinous to a business as me- 
chanical friction is to a machine. 

We learned that small social 
groups such as these two girls 
established are important. When 
too violent personnel changes are 
made, employees lose their feel- 
ing of security within a social 
group, one of the basic things for 
which they are working. 

One day we attempted to 
heighten efficiency in an office by 
rearranging desks. Everyone was 
greatly upset. Older employees 
who had enjoyed social prestige 
suddenly felt deprived of it. Good 
friends found themselves sepa- 
rated, possibly even working next 
to hostile persons. Efficiency tum- 
bled, production skidded, and we 
had a nasty employee-relations 
problem on our hands. 

Grandfather might have been 
impatient with such problems, 
but obviously they can’t be solved 
by the domineering attitude of 
the older generation. 

Breakdowns in the human ele- 
ment of business are not always 
confined to departments. In our 
own company, as long as the dom- 
ineering spirit was mingled with a 
feeling of responsibility for em- 
ployees, tranquillity prevailed. 
But when management devolved 
upon those who knew only domi- 
nation, trouble flared. 

After a key executive died, two 
of the second-line managers 
wanted to be boss, but neither of 
them would tolerate the other 
bossing him. We opened another 
store and made each a manager. 


more 


triction, 
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up this challenge. We believe we 
have made a start, but it’s only a 
start. 

First, we determined to banish 
domination and to restore, as far 
as practicable, the close contact 
between employer and employee. 
You are familiar with the ortho- 
dox pyramid type of organization 
chart—the one with Mr. Bigshot’s 
name in lonely majesty at the top, 
with lines descending to compart- 


By John H. Jacobs 


President, O. P. Baur Confectionery Co., 
Denver, Colorado; Rotarian 


ments below, each designating a 
department, and below that noth- 
ing but anonymity—just a face- 
less, featureless base—the “help.” 

Our chart isn’t like that. It’s a 
circle. There’s no climbing up or 
stepping down. No lofty cubicle 
for the boss; no nameless cellar 
slot for Jimmy, the newest candy 
wrapper. 
boss are all there on the same 
plane. 

At the core of this chart is the 


But they couldn’t suppress their 
desire to dominate. Soon one store 
tried to dominate the other. They 
fought each other more bitterly 
than they did competitors, with 
harmful results. 

What’s the answer to all this 
insidious intraorganizational strife 
and discontent? There is no ac- 
cumulated knowledge on this sub- 
ject. Human problems are still 
being solved too generally by trial 
and error. Making our businesses 
as efficient on the human side as 
they are mechanically remains a 
challenge to progressive man- 
agers. 

In our company we have picked 


His boss and his boss’s 


“THE manager imperiously sep- 
crated the girls. They became 
furious and threatened to quit.” 
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manager. The next ring shows the 
department heads—with their full 
names. Next come the supervi- 
sors and, a little farther out, the 
full name of every employee. And 
even beyond that, though natural- 
ly without names now, are widen- 
ing concentric circles for the pul: 
lic of Denver, the United States, 
the world. Each of us in that chart 
is dependent to some degree upon 
everyone else. 

If Grandfather were to see that 
chart, he'd probably suffer a 
stroke, but we think it works won- 
ders. 


= second step toward the goal 
is the development of leadership. 
We employers and managers must 
shed our robes of domination and 
don the cloak of leadership. 
There's a difference. The dom- 
ineerer is motivated by personal 
ambition and a lust for power. He 
regards others as stepping-stones 
to success. The leader forges 
ahead by working with and 
through others to the mutual ben- 
efit of all. 

The time has come to devise a 
formula for our employees’ social 
happiness. This means a sincere, 
heartfelt regard for our associates 
as human beings. It means learn- 
ing to deal with them on a com- 
mon human level. It means de- 
scending from the forbidding em- 
inence of our official positions. 

Step three is quite closely cor- 
related to step two. It is com- 
munication. Managers and super- 
visors must attune themselves to 
a human wave length. They must 
not only transmit and receive ver- 
bal messages; they must also have 
or develop the ability to penetrate 
beneath the surface of human per- 
sonality in order to see disturb- 
ances underneath. 

To acquire this ability, all our 
supervisory employees are taking 
a sequence of courses directed by 
Dr. Elwood Murray at the Univer- 
sity of Denver, on company ex- 
pense. One night weekly for three 
years they study courses in hu- 
man relations, which include psy- 
chology, job evaluation, and labor 
relations, but which all revolve 
around courses in speech. We 


‘have found that a man who can 


handle facts well while speaking 
on his feet and yet remain relaxed 
and at ease generally can meet an 
unexpected emergency calmly and 
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coolly. That is the acid test of ex- 
ecutive fitness. The man who can- 
not relax has not yet become a 
leader. 

Poor Grandfather would prob- 
ably swoon at all this, but we feel 
strongly that speech is the basic 
tool for fashioning this new rela- 
tionship. Managers, we're con- 
vinced, must learn to regard 
words as delicate instruments that 
in the hands of those properly 
trained can be used to control 
human relations as deftly as a 
sculptor uses a chisel to shape 
features in stone. 

The importance of speech in 
establishing a clear channel for 
human communication is empha- 
sized by Charles P. Estes, of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. Its 
studies disclose that generally in 
American industry when manage- 
ment tries to convey a message to 
the worker via the established su- 
pervisory system, only about 20 
percent of its meaning, on the av- 
erage, gets through. 

If there were a similar break- 
down in mechanical devices—if, 
for example, a power company 
found it had a line-loss of 80 per- 
cent—the condition would be cor- 
rected promptly. But a line-loss 
of 80 percent in meaning between 
human beings, between two ends 
of a business, between manage- 
ment and labor, seems to be taken 
as a matter of course. We're try- 
ing to correct that deplorable 
short circuit in our human line of 
communication, and, Grandfather 
notwithstanding, we’re convinced 
we're on the right track. 

Periodically, we strive to deter- 
mine whether we are making any 
progress toward our goal. For in- 
stance, we have circulated among 
many of our employees a confi- 
dential questionnaire asking each 
person to name in order the five 
other persons with whom he'd 
prefer to work. In this way we 
can guard against rubbing hostile 
personalities together. 

We have also devised a simple 
measuring stick for ascertaining 
progress toward leadership. Ex- 
perience has shown that if, during 
a supervisor’s vacation, produc- 
tion in his department goes down, 
he’s still a domineerer; if, while 
he’s absent, production and mo- 
rale remain steady, he’s on the 
way; if morale and production 
turn up while he’s gone, he’s ar- 





rived. When we first became 
aware of these odd production be- 
havior patterns, we were baffled, 
but we soon discovered the psy- 
chology underlying them. Knute 
Rockne, remember, had the ex- 
perience of having his team actu- 
ally perform better when he was 
away. That’s because when the 
leader is absent, the team organ- 
ized on a solid foundation of lead- 
ership always comes through with 
extra effort to put on a good show 

Organization on the leadership 
principle does work. Look at one 


of our manufacturing depart- 
ments. The manager is no longer 


“boss.”” He, the assistant man- 
ager, three supervisors, and from 
15 to 20 employees function ex- 
actly like a smooth-working foot- 
ball team. Very few, if any, speci- 
fic orders are given. Managers and 
workers discuss problems that 
arise, and, as a group, they decide 
on the best course of action. As 
a result, the manager reports, co- 
Operation is greater than at any 
time during the 35 years he has 
been in the department. 

Blow a fuse, if you like, Grand- 
father, but the evidence is incon- 
trovertible. Giving the employees 
a chance to help formulate plans 
and make decisions is a shot of 
adrenalin for the business. 


Doxs all this pay? Emphatically, 
yes! We estimate that we have in- 
creased production, per employee, 
almost 15 percent because of this 
change in attitude on the part of 
management. 

Like many other organizations 
we have established concrete em- 
ployee benefits such as pensions; 
health, accident, and hospital in- 
surance; paid vacations and sick 
leaves. But now we are proceed- 
ing far beyond that. We are de- 
veloping a merit-rating plan and 
a profit-sharing and bonus system 
which will make employees real 
partners in our business. We think 
it will be the greatest stimulant 
to both employee satisfaction and 
production we have ever devised. 

In other matters I’ve tried to 
perpetuate the business on the 
principles laid down by Grand- 
father. But in employee relations 
it was time to take a new road, 
time to apply atomic-era princi- 
ples to a phase of business opera- 
tion that hadn’t come out of the 
horse-and-buggy age. 
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Came to D t 

Three young couples and an 
elderly gentleman, all strangers 
each other, were waiting ad- 
ittance to a tearoom in Atlanta. 
Learning that a large table which 
would accommodate them all was 
immediately available they took 
In the ensuing conversation 

the three young men found they 
had much in common. All had 
held the same rank in the Army, 
had served in the same theater of 
war, and were now on terminal 
leave. The old man listened with 
obvious interest, but said little. 
Finishing his meal, he excused 
himself and was lost in the crowd. 
Then the others learned that he 
had paid their checks.— Mrs. WIL- 
Lis JOHNSON, West Point, Georgia. 


rship 

My outfit was stationed at Trow- 
bridge, England, before crossing 
the Channel. Christmas found me 
longing for home, so I walked into 
town to attend church. The serv- 
ice Was quite different from that 
of my own faith. Seeing my be- 
wilderment, a British Tommy in 
the pew in front of mine handed 
me his own book. With each 
change of song or worship he 
would open a book at the correct 
place and I would pass back the 
one just used.—Davip S. WINGO, 
Wills Point, Texas 


e Least of These. ... 

On one of my first days in this 
city ten years ago I saw an elderly 
man buying shoes for three chil- 
dren who seemed not to be related 
to each other or to him. “That 
man is the largest purchaser of 
shoes in this county,” the shoe- 
store proprietor volunteered. “He 
buys from 20 to 40 pairs a year for 
poor tots who he thinks need 
them.” Spying the old gentleman 
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of service-in-action say. 


one like them? If so, send it in. We 


The milk of human kindness hasn't 


turned sour yet—is what these stories 


Have you 


pay a $5 war savings stamp for each 


item used in this page.—The Editors. 


at the repair counter in the same 
bootery recently, | asked after he 
left if he were still shoeing chil- 
dren. “Yes,” the proprietor an- 
swered, “as many as ever, but he 
hasn’t bought himself a pair in 
five years. Look, here are his Own 
shoes. He inherited them from a 
doctor who went to war three 
years ago. I can’t make them hang 
together much longer.”—LLoyp 5 
Jones, Silverton, Colorado. 


A Mowing with a Meaning 

My husband and I were low in 
spirit that hot Summer evening 
Our 13-year-old son lay severely 
stricken by infantile paralysis 
Then came a call from the hos- 
pital saying we could see and talk 
to our boy through a window. We 
rushed to the hospital, and upon 
our return home several hours 
later—lo! we found that our next- 
door neighbor and his son had 
given our large lawn a much 
needed mowing. We could not 
find words to express our thanks. 
—Mrs. WENDELL K. Hay, Frederic- 
ton, New Brunswick, Canada. 


Mrs. X Knew Her Y's and Z's 

The station area was deserted 
except for a young Army officer. 
Mrs. X., who had just motored her 
husband to the train, asked the 
lone soldier if she could be of help. 
He nodded and handed her a slip 
of paper. “I am unable to talk. 
Please call a taxi and have us 
taken to a good hotel,” it read. Up 
the platform at that momént came 
the officer’s wife who had been 
guarding their baggage. “My hus- 
band,” she explained, “has had a 
serious throat operation at an 
Army hospital and was advised 
to come to Vero Beach for recu- 
peration because you have no mil- 
itary congestion here.” No mili- 
tary congestion? Mrs. X. did not 


say so, but knew it would be a 
miracle if the couple could find a 
room. Driving them to her own 
home she began calling hotels, 
starting with the one most desir- 
““No va 
cancy,” was the answer, but as 
Mrs. X 
stanees, the hotel conceded that 


able for convalescence 
elaborated the circum 


there had just been a cancellation, 
so a room could be provided. Driv 
en to the hotel by their new 
friend, the couple spent three 
weeks in exactly the environment 
needed for the officer’s recovery 

KE. G. THATCHER, Vero Beach. 
Florida 


Hearts and Flowers 

One of the prides of Arkansas 
IS a woman artist whose forte is 
the painting of wild flowers 
Stricken with arthritis, she has 
not stood or walked for more than 
However, the Boy 
Scouts of Hot Springs often lend 


39 years 


her their legs, roaming the woods 
and streams to bring back unusual 
blossoms to “have their portraits 
painted.”” Once the boys carried 
her on their backs to the banks of 
a mossy stream so she could paint 
a cyripedium in its native home 
She expresses her gratitude by 

in both 
aesthetic 
A series of her paintings, 


teaching the boys flowers 
their botanical and 
aspects 
purchased by the women’s clubs 
of Arkansas, hangs in the Little 
Rock Museum.—ANN Faris, Con- 
way, Arkansas. 


Pop's Kerchief Unknotted 

In a blinding rainstorm in 
sunny southern California the 
battery fell right out of the bot 
tom of my car and left my family 
and me stranded in hub-deep 
water on the streets of a strange 
town. What to do? As we won- 
dered, a man came out of a house, 
backed his car out of his garage, 
and towed us to a service station 
he himself owned! There he and 
his repairman arranged an emer- 
gency coupling for my ignition 
system and directed us to a garage 
better able to make the permanent 
repairs. When I asked for the 
bill, he grinned and replied: “This 
is just my good deed for the day 
My Boy Scout son gives me some 
stiff competition and I have to 
keep up with him, you see.” — 
H. C. McMuuin, San Bernardino, 
California. 
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The debate-of-the-month 


Ds Business Honesty 


Ves — Greed Is Driving It Down 


Charges Clarence G. Manning 


Uy... we see on every hand 


in all walks of life dictates my 
answer to the question of this de- 
bate. Not only is business honesty 
declining—it is racing toward ex- 
tinction. 

The headlong drive for money, 
for profit at anybody’s expense, 
which possesses increasing mil- 
lions of people today will, unless 
checked, soon relegate the whole 
agelong crusade for higher ethical 
standards in business and the pro- 
fessions to the limbo of great lost 
causes. 

It gives me no pleasure to draw 
this dreary conclusion, yet facts 
force me to it. I take a two-day 
train trip. On my first morning 
in the diner the steward greets 
me cheerily, seats me solicitously, 
and instantly conjures up a waiter 
with a piping-hot demitasse. Won- 
derful!—and so are the ham and 
eggs that follow. 

Next morning I enter the diner 
full of anticipatory joy. But can 
this be the same car? The steward 
is icy, the demitasse absent, the 
ham and eggs cold, the service 
thoroughly bad. What’s wrong? 
Merely that I am near my destina- 
tion. The competition for my 
money, on which the management 
seems to base the quality of its 
service, ended yesterday. Today 
it’s safe to ignore me. 

I check in at one of the best- 
known hotels in the big town on 
a reservation made months in ad- 
vance. The lobby is lovely as al- 
ways—but my bed is unmade, the 
bathroom filthy, and “Room Serv- 
ice” is permanently out to lunch. 
Quality in that hotel has lost its 
relation to price. 

But these, you protest, are petty 
examples and are merely some of 
the bad fruits of war anyway. 
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Petty, I admit—lI’ve only begun 
my story—but solely chargeable 
to war, no! There was help galore 
in that diner that dreary second 
mormng and the same appeared 
true of the hotel. War did not 
set off the deterioration of busi- 
ness integrity I am describing. It 
merely accelerated it. 

Had war anything to do with 
this, for example? A man I know 
had a city lot to sell. He stood to 
realize about $500 on the deal and 
hated to see that tidy profit eaten 
away by income taxes come March. 
This understandable regret he 
casually mentioned to the pros- 
pective buyer, whom he knew on 
first-name terms. The buyer—a 
fine gentleman, you would say, if 
you met him—-thereupon 
gested that the payment over and 
above the original cost of the lot 
could be made on the side by a 
cash exchange. What the buyer 
was proposing was, of course, tax 
evasion, which is not a new evil. 
It is, however, a spreading one. 
Many men who would not cheat a 
customer on the other side of the 
counter think it clever to cheat 
the millions of their fellow citizens 

which is exactly what they do 
when they falsify their tax re- 
turns 

No business, no profession—not 
even mine, which is school admin- 
istration—has shown any immu- 
nity to this self-above-service epi- 
demic. A school administrator’s 
success is measured by school fi- 
nances. If he keeps the local tax 
levy down, he’s a good man and 
sees his contract renewed year 
after year. To keep that levy 
down, however, he has to sit on 
teachers’ salaries and say “No” 
when Miss Finch wants a new 
map case for her room. Let him 


sug- 


Superintendent of 
schools in Lewis- 
town, Mont., 
Clarence G. Man- 
ning is Governor 
of Rotary Dis- 
trict 112, once 


headed upa bank. 


get up on his hind legs before his 
board and demand decent salaries 
for his faculty and some long- 
overdue improvements for his 
plant—but let us not be ridicu- 
lous. Our superintendent has a 
family to feed just like the next 
man. 

In our schools, while I’m still 
on that subject, we try to build 
character. We endeavor to point 
out the rewards of good behavioi 
and the consequences of bad 
Then we send our high-school stu- 
dents down to Main Street for a 
part-time, firsthand taste of busi- 
ness as it is actually done. In a 
few days they come back full of 
questions and confusions. What 
we taught them and what they 
see do not jibe. Here are three 
examples: 


03: miss went to work for a 
dress shop—an “exclusive” one 
As a part of her indoctrination, 
she was taught three prices for 
every garment in the store—a top 
price to be asked first, a middle 
price, and finally a minimum. A 
boy was hired part time by a grain- 
elevator concern. One of his jobs 


was to weigh incoming loads. 
“Take plenty of dockage,” his 


business mentor cautioned. Dock- 
age, in case you don’t know, is the 
discount the grain buyer makes 
against a bushel of grain for the 
weed seeds, dirt, and other foreign 
matter in it. Another lad, when 
briefed for his part-time work in 
a grocery store, was told: “Don’t 
be too particular about weights— 
that is, don’t give anything away.” 

A certain banking group I know 
about insists that any young man 
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A Past Director 
of Rotary Inter- 
national, Norman 
G. Foster is sec- 
retary-treasurer of 
a general supply 
company in One- 
wa, Ont., Canada. 


in its employ have a salary of at 
least $125 a month before he 
Yet it pays its bookkeep- 
ers $75 a month and its cage men 
a top of $150. That gives the man 
a choice of bachelorhood, sub rosa 
marriage, a long wait until he’s a 
teller, or—the course too frequent- 
ly taken—embezzlement. Another 
banking institution whose earn- 
ings justified a dividend of $1.75 
paid 75 cents instead—and mate- 
rially increased its officers’ salaries 
and provided substantial retire- 
ment benefits for its salaried per- 
sonnel. What wasn’t thus absorbed 
went into the undivided reserve. 

Most nation-wide business or- 
ganizations with units scattered 
through your town and mine pay 
their individual store managers 
sparingly—but compensate them 
with an annual bonus. That bo- 
nus, however, is a certain percent- 
age of the net earnings of the 
manager’s own store, and those 
net earnings are strictly up to 
him. Empowered to set wages 
and determine overhead costs in 
his store, he would naturally find 
it to his personal advantage to 
hold both down. He may not 
want to; he may earnestly wish he 
could give his boys and girls be- 
hind the counter a “break’—and 
institute some new customer serv- 
ices—but then arise thoughts of 
that year-end bonus. Besides, his 
store hag to make a showing. New 
managers aren’t hard to get. 

I could go on and on. There’s 
the divorce business into which 
many an otherwise fine lawyer 
sometimes feels himself shoved by 
competition or a few months of 
slim fees. There are the manufac- 


marry. 
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turers who hold clothing off the 
market to break the price ceiling, 
and at the same time condemn or- 
ganized labor for ho!ding its serv- 
ices off the market to obtain high- 
er wages. There are the retailers 
who want to handle only the high- 
er-priced lines that allow a greater 
profit margin—and let the man of 
little means buy where he can. 

This “dismal catalogue” has run 
long enough, however. The spirit 
of fair play, I say, has gone down 
for the count. Perhaps for the 
purposes of this debate, I should 
rest my case here, but I cannot. 

You see, I always look at this 
growing social illness from the 
standpoint of Rotary. Throughout 
my 26 happy years of Rotary 
membership, I have always taken 
pride in the fact that Rotary 
world-wide has spearheaded the 
movement for higher ethical 
standards in business and the pro- 
fessions. s3ut now—I wonder. 
The failure of some Rotarians and 
of many people in their class to 
live what we call the Second Ob- 
ject, to hew to these higher prin- 
ciples of business conduct to which 
we subscribe, will soon or late 
see that class totally eclipsed. The 
beginnings of that failure are al- 
ready too apparent. 


If we become strictly a class for 
money-making, then we are in- 
deed done. 

What, if anything, can set us 
back on the path of business right- 
eousness’? Only a_ widespread 
earnest effort to bring our social 
teaching up on a par with our 
scientific and economic teaching 
We must exercise all the control 
we already the lega 
principles, our basic educational 
philosophy, 


pos Sess 


our spiritual values, 
and, yes, if you please, the Second 
Object of Rotary, which, as I tell 
all who will listen, will solve any 
business problem for the man who 
will really practice it. The only 
catch is, we haven't much time 

A crisis is on in the application 
If we are to 
save for ourselves and the world 
the priceless heritage of human 
personality, the personal worth of 
the individual, the system of free 
private enterprise, and the proper 
balance between economic securi 
ty and democratic freedom, then 
we must implement the Rotary 
philosophy with more dynamic 
understanding and action. 

Moral and spiritual values do 
not exist for the individual until 
they have produced changes in 
the character of his acts. 


of business ethics. 


No— Main Street Has Kept its Morals 


Replies Norman G. Foster 


0... swallow doesn’t make a 
Summer. Neither does one un- 
principled merchant make the 
whole of Main Street a den of 
rogues. With all respect to Clar- 
ence Manning’s sincerity, I regard 
his indictment as being about 
99 44/100 percent wrong. 
Business honesty, in my opin- 
ion, is not declining. On the con- 
trary, it is on the upgrade. Now, 
I am no ostrich; my head is well 
out of the sand. I know there 
are chisellers, double-dealers, and 
mercenary cheapskates aplenty— 
and many new ones in the crop. 
In 40 years in business I have en- 
countered numbers of them. But 
as compared with the great body 
of business and professional men 
whose word is as good as their 
bond and whose pride is in the 


quality of their goods and serv- 
ices, they are like a few stalks of 
wild mustard in a fine field of 
wheat. 

Here is the sort of thing I run 
into every day: A metal buyer in 
my city bought a carload of scrap 
brass and cast iron recently. When 
he sent his check, it was for a 
larger amount than the seller had 
specified. The latter got the for- 
mer on the wire. “Well,” said the 
buyer of the scrap, “the percent- 
age of brass ran higher than you 
estimated it would. That’s all.” 

A friend of mine contracted for 
a paint job on his house. After 
doing a first-class job in a reason- 
able time, the painter sent his bill 
It was for considerably less than 
contract price. A note written 
across the bill said: “I was too 
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high in my estimate. No need to 
make all this money off of you.” 

I am building a house for my 
own use just now. I have a con- 
tractor—but no contract. Satisfied 
of each other's integrity, we de- 
cided to go ahead on a fixed-fee 
basis. All 1 have is a letter from 
my man saying that if the cost 
goes over his estimate, he will 
make up the difference. We are 
building that house, one could 
say, on the rock of faith in each 
other. And in case you are wor- 
ried for either of us, I am getting 
my house and the contractor ?s go- 
ing to “come out.” 


Waics brings up the whole 
matter of credit, of trust in the 
other fellow. Surely my friendly 
opponent knows most business, 
perhaps 90 percent of it, is done 
on that basis. If the deterioration 
of moral integrity had gone very 
far in the business world, that per- 
centage would have begun to 
shrink. I cannot see that it has. 

Consignment stocks are a case 
in point. Here is a company that 
jobs contractors’ supplies, among 
them machine belts. This com- 
pany doesn’t make the belts it- 
self; a belt manufacturer does, and 
consigns a part of his stocks of 
belting to the company. What 
happens from there on is up to the 
company. It reports on the sales 
it makes of those belts and remits 
to the manufacturer—but there is 
nothing in the world to prevent 
the company from reporting some 
fine lengths of belting as unsal- 
able “scrap ends” and then sell- 
ing them at the prevailing rate. 
Nothing, that is, except common 
ordinary business decency. 

Back in 1940 someone in Java 
ordered - several hundred _ two- 
wheel fire carts from a United 
States manufacturer. They were 
on the dock at New Orleans await- 
ing shipment to the Orient when 
the Japanese swooped down. 
Stuck with the little fire engines, 
the manufacturer asked a certain 
Ottawa firm if it wanted to handle 
them. The firm took them on and 
is selling them, but gave the man- 
ufacturer no guaranty whatsoever 
that it would ever sell a one. Nor 
did the manufacturer, who is get- 
ting his regular remittances, ask 
for such a guaranty. High ethical 
standards on the downgrade? 

Consider insurance—any kind. 
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I doubt if the entire world of busi- 
ness offers a more vivid example 
of business honesty. I know of one 
insurance company that writes an 
all-risk policy. Over a period of 
years it has paid off on thousands 
of claims. Do you think it investi- 
gated every one of those claims? 
Nonsense! It trusts the policy- 
holder somewhat more than that. 
It takes this position: If a man is 
sufficiently concerned about his 
possessions to want to safeguard 
them, then the chances are pretty 
fair that he would not willfully 
destroy them. 

What he sees “on every hand 
in all walks of life’’ forces my re- 
spected sparring partner in this 
debate to dire conclusions. What 
I see somehow pushes me the 
other way. I, too, remember a 
certain train trip. I was en route 
to Nevada and hopped off for a 
few minutes at North Platte, Ne- 
braska. As I entered the station 
there, I reached for my wallet and, 
to my great shock, discovered that 
it was missing. In it were my 
ticket, $200 in cash, several letters 
of credit, and, of course, all my 
identification. Hurrying back to 
my Pullman car I noted the con- 
ductor standing on the platform. 
I gasped out my loss to him. “De- 
scribe it,” he said. I did. “What’s 
in it?” he asked next. I enumer- 
ated the contents. “Could this be 
it?” he asked, pulling my wallet 
from his pocket. Maybe you ex- 
pect honesty in persons catering 
to the public . . . but that man 
could have lived happily for some 
time on those letters of credit. 
They were negotiable. 

Then there was the Chicago cab 
driver who, when we asked him 
to take us to a certain restaurant, 
replied: “Naw, you don’t wanta 
go there. I get a rake-off, sure, on 
every customer I take there, but 
that place ain’t fer you. Now if 
you want to go to a really high- 
class place. .. .” To look at the 
fellow you would have said that 
there wasn’t a kindly interest in 
him. 

There was also the conductor 
on an Ottawa trolley car. As I 
reached in my pocket for my fare, 
I discovered to my chagrin that in 
changing my clothes I had left my 
money at home. “That’s all right, 
you can stay on,” said the con- 
ductor—whom I had never seen 
before. Then he added, quietly, 





“Do you need a little money?” 

But the war, people keep say- 
ing, made crooks and liars of us 
all. Don’t you believe it. Of course, 
if you came to my city and went 
into a certain store where you 
could not buy a white shirt for 
love nor money and then went 
into the stockroom of that store. 
as I did, and saw box upon box 
of white shirts, you might say: 
“See, what did we tell you? A 
hoarding merchant waiting for 
better prices!” But not so fast 
That merchant is holding every 
one of those shirts for returning 
servicemen, who, by the way, have 
a priority on clothing in my coun- 
try. My merchant friend is sim- 
ply going to be sure he has some- 
thing to give the veterans when 
they bring their priority slips into 
his store. Fair? 

No, the war did not cancel out 
all our morals. Some of us like to 
think that there was even actually 
some gain from the terrible cost 
of it, that it imbued some of the 
business and professional men we 
are talking about with an even 
keener sense of fair play and a 
better understanding of the need 
for a more equitable distribution 
of goods. It is but a personal opin- 
ion, but I feel there was even a 
deepening of appreciation for the 
spiritual values through it. 

Any emergency tests men. The 
war and all its attendant restric- 
tions and controls did, I concede, 
present temptations to many peo- 
ple, and large numbers with weak 
backbones yielded to the tempta- 
tion. Perhaps that did cause a 
slight jog in the graph of popular 
honesty, but, if it did, that jog has 
straightened out and the line is 
again on the incline. 


[. IT were true that business 
honesty were rapidly racing to- 
ward extinction, what an indict- 
ment that would be of my col- 
league’s own schools, of our homes 
and churches, of our trade asso- 
ciations, and of our own Rotary. 
My view is that it was by means 
of these institutions that we came 
to the high point of business in- 
tegrity we now stand upon. To 
that, however, I would add this: 
We cannot, any of us who want 
to see such gains in business hon- 
esty as we have made sustained 
and greater ones achieved, rest on 
our oars for a minute. 
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DR. WALTER H. JUDD—U. S. Congressman 
from Minnesota and authority on China. 


Heres Your Convention! 


fi. I LOOK ahead at what is 
about to happen to Atlantic City, 
I am thankful that the Boardwalk 
stands on concrete girders, that 
the railing along it is of iron pipe, 
and that the hotels that edge it 
have thick walls. The town is in 
for a strain! 

At this writing, many weeks 
ahead of what some of us are be- 
ginning to think of as “C-Day,” 
11,000 Rotarians and their wives 
and children have already notified 
us that they will be on hand in 
New Jersey’s famous playground 
city when Rotary opens its 37th 
annual international Convention 
there on June 2. This is the 
largest pre-registration in the his- 
tory of Rotary reunions. On the 
basis of past experience, it means 
that some 18,000, perhaps 20,000, 
people will actually show up! 

Can Atlantic City handle them? 
The answer is, “Yes, comma.” 
Used to entertaining 3 to 4 mil- 
lion visitors every year, it takes 
crowds and conventions in stride. 
Its tremendous Convention Hall, 
in which we shall hold our ses- 
sions and open our House of 
Friendship, has an auditorium 
that will seat even 40,000 easily. 
But the hotel situation — well, 
that’s where the comma comes in. 

Not everyone is going to have 
a Boardwalk address. Huge and 
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A record Rotary company 
will jam Atlantic City 
What it will hear is told 


By A. Z. Baker 


Chairman, Convention Committee of Rotary 
International; Rotarian, Cleveland, Ohio 


numerous as are the hotels bor- 
dering this famous seven-mile 
stretch of planking along the sea, 
they do have their capacity limits. 
Many Conventioners, therefore, 
will find themselves in hotels and 
rooming houses on the side ave- 
nues — approved facilities, mind 
you, but not luxurious and not on 
the beach front. Latecomers, I am 
sorry to have to say, will have to 
take such quarters as they them- 
selves can find. Our best counsel 
is: Don’t come unless you have a 
place to stay. 

If, as a veteran Convention- 
goer, | judge Rotarians aright, 
they will, however, cheerfully put 
up with a little second-rate quality 
in their accommodations in ex- 
change for a first-rate Convention. 
That is what we will have. 

Just what is planned? Well, At- 
lantic City’s Ed Dreher told you 
part of the story—about the en- 
tertainment side of the week—in 
this magazine last month. It falls 
to me to tell you about the speak- 
ing side —the program of ad- 


dresses, assemblies, and legisla- 
tion. I do not, however, promise 
to tell all; indulge me the pleasure 
of withholding a few surprises. 
Almost everybody’s planning to 
come early and stay late; that is 
what their advance registrations 
indicate. So—while the gavel that 
Officially opens the Convention 
won't fall until Monday evening, 
there’s to be a great Fellowship 
Hour the day before—on Sunday 
evening, June 2. Staged in the 
Convention Hall, which possesses, 
if you’re interested, the largest 
pipe orgar in the world, the Hour 
will start off with a musical treat 
which will set the stage for an ad- 
dress by Dr. Walter H. Judd, 
United States Congressman from 
Minnesota. Once a medical mis- 
sionary in China, Dr. Judd is 
widely acclaimed for his world 
views and for his gifts as a speaker. 
Music, again, and pageantry 
will theme the first plenary ses- 
sion of the Convention on Monday 
evening, June 3. It’s at this ses- 
sion that President T. A. Warren, 
the crisp-tongued educator from 
England, will sound the keynote 
of the Convention and chart its 
program. It is an interesting co- 
incidence that this first year of 
peace also marks the 25th year of 
Rotary’s Fourth Object—“the ad- 
vancement of international under- 
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standing. goodwill, and peace.” At 
this opening session we shall duly 
celebrate this significant anniver- 
sary. 

Then come morning sessions— 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday. In them you will hear 
such men as Captain Harold 
E. Stassen, the young American 
statesman who, as a member of 
the U. S. delegation at San Fran- 
cisco last June, helped write the 
United Nations Charter. . . Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, U. S. Secretary 
of Agriculture, who was President 
of Rotary International in 1932-35 
... Almon E. Roth, who heads the 
National Federation of American 
Shippers and who was at Rotary’s 
helm in 1930-31... Luis Machado, 
distinguished young lawyer of Ha- 
vana, Cuba, Past International Di- 
rector ... and H. Raymond King, 
a prominent English schoolman 
and Rotarian who “observed” the 
UNESCO Conference for Rotary. 

A novel roundtable symbolic of 
Rotary’s internationality will add 
interest to the Wednesday-morn- 
ing session; on Thursday after- 
noon Past President Tom J. Davis 
—he being the tall and friendly 
lawyer frony Montana—will ““mod- 
erate” a panel discussion on The 
Individual Rotarian and the UNO. 

Remember the craft and trade 
and group assemblies we used 
to have in prewar Conventions? 
Well, they’ll all be back this year 
and in greater variety than ever 
— filling the afternoons of Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 
Something new has been added 
to the picture, too. A special as- 
sembly for those interested in 
teaching history without national 
bias has been placed on the cal- 


endar. So has another assembly — 


on Human Relations—Postwar. 
Especially scored for Rotary, a 
musical pageant will open our 
closing session on the evening of 
Thursday, June 6. It will lead into 
some concentration by the assem- 
bled thousands on the United Na- 
tions Organization as the hope of 
universal peace. The introduction 
of Rotary’s President-Elect and an 
address by its outgoing leader will 
follow. Then we'll form our tradi- 
tional unbroken circle of hands 
and, with the singing of Auld 
Lang Syne, bring to an end the 
37th annual forgathering of Ro- 
tary friends from the four corners. 
What goes on on a platform is, 


of course, only one thing that 
draws people to a Rotary Conven- 
tion. The program of entertain- 
ment is another thing. Just plain 
fellowship is still another. 

3ut vet another reason for hold- 
ing Rotary Conventions — and, 
basically, it is the most important 
of all—is that it is at these annual 
meetings that Rotary transacts its 
important business. Here is where 
it makes its laws and elects its 
new officers. A heavy agenda of 
proposed legislation confronts Ro- 
tary’s first postwar Convention. 
First to grapple with it will be 
the Council on Legislation, which, 
being purely an advisory body, 
will then pass its recommenda- 
tions to the Convention. Inciden- 
tally, Past President Tom Davis 
will also chairman the Council. 
Here are the titles of the 15 Pro- 
posed Enactments and three Pro- 
posed Resolutions which are “up” 
for consideration. The full text of 
each has been sent to every Ro- 
tary Club. 

Proposed Enactments 


46-1. Relating to expenditure of funds 
of the Rotary Foundation.—Proposed_ by 
the Board of Directors of RI. 

46-2. To change the official title some- 
times referred to as District Governor by 
deleting the word “District’”’ preceding the 
word “Governor.’—Proposed by the Ro- 
tary Club of Cleveland, Ohio. 

46-3. To provide a method of making 
up attendance made necessary through ill- 
ness and/or injury within a limit of 30 
days.—Proposed by the Rotary Club of 
Dallas, Texas. 

46-4. To clarify the provisions of the 
Constitution of Rotary International with 
regard to the location of Rotary Clubs.— 





You’re Welcome 


GOOD many thousand Conven- 

tion-goers will pass through 
Philadelphia en route to Atlantic 
City—and Philadelphia Rotarians 
want to meet them all! Sparked 
by an energetic Hospitality Com- 
mittee, the Rotary Club of the 
Quaker City is planning to convert 
the east wing of the commodious 
30th Street Railroad Station into 
a Rotary ‘‘Meeting House’’ just 
as it did in 1936. Motoring Ro- 
tarians will be glad to know that 
this Station is on U. S. Routes 1, 
13, 30, and 422. 

From ‘‘The Meeting House’’ 
Philadelphia Rotarians will drive 
Conventioners to Independence 
Hall, Valley Forge, Christ Church 
—or practically any other historic 
or scenic spot their Rotary guests 
wish to see. You will note Phila- 
delphia Rotarians aplenty in At- 
lantic City, too. They have signed 
up 100 percent, and they are going 
to ‘‘man’’ the spacious House of 
Friendship. The Convention 
dates, remember, are June 2 to 7. 











Proposed by the Board of Directors of R| 

46-5. To amend the provisions of the 
By-Laws relating to making changes jin 
District boundaries.—Proposed by the Ro 
tary Clubs of Dunn and Raleigh, North 
Carolina 

464. To revise the Objects of Rotary 
—Proposed by the Rotary Club of Morelia 
Mexico. 

46-7. For a simplified wording of the 
Object of Rotary.—Proposed by the Ro 
tary Club of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

46-8. To provide for a Council of Past 
Presidents.—Proposed by the Board of Di 
rectors of RI. : 

46-9. To make it mandatory that there 
shall be at least one RI Director from 
Ibero-America.—Proposed by the Board o{ 
Directors of RI. 

46-10. To provide for a Districting Com 
mittee as a Standing Committee of Ro 
tary International.— Proposed by the 
Board of Directors of RI. 

46-11. To modify the provisions of the 
Standard Club Constitution relating to the 
avoidance of politics——Proposed by the 
Board of Directors of RI. 

46-12. To modify the provisions relat 
ing to election to senior active member: 
ship in another Rotary Club.—Proposed 
by the Board of Directors of RI. 

46-13. To amend one of the alterna 
tive qualifications for senior active mem- 
bership by reducing the age of eligibility 
from 65 to 60 and by increasing the num 
ber of years required as an active membe: 
from five to ten.—Proposed by the Rotary 
Club of Coventry, England. 

46-14. To provide that the member 
ship of a senior active member shall not 
automatically terminate if he ceases to re 
side within the territorial limits of the 
Club, or within the residential territory 
recognized as the suburbs adjacent to the 
city in which.the Club is located.—Pro 
posed by the General Council of Rotary 
International in Great Britain and Ireland 

46-15. To amend the provisions of the 
By-Laws relating to making changes in 
District boundaries.—Proposed by the Ro- 
tary Club of Victoria, British Columbia, 
Canada. 


Proposed Resolutions 


46-16. Relating to the location of the 
headquarters of RI.— Proposed by the 
Board of Directors of RI. 

46-17. To authorize the Board of Di- 
rectors to rewrite the Constitutional docu- 
ments of RI and prepare special rules of 
parliamentary procedure. — Proposed by 
the Board of Directors of RI. 

46-18. To provide for the transfer of 
funds from the surplus of Rotary Inter 
national to the Rotary Foundation.—Pro- 
posed by the Board of Directors of RI. 


Probably the item of greatest 
interest is Proposed Resolution 
46-16 relating to the location of 
the headquarters of Rotary Inter- 
national. A booklet presenting 
relevant facts regarding the two 
cities under consideration as loca- 
tions—Chicago, Illinois, and Den- 
ver, Colorado—has been issued by 
the Board of Directors and will be 
placed in the hands of Convention 
delegates. 

Business, fun, inspiration, 
crowds — we're going to have a 
real old-fashioned Rotary Conven- 
tion again ... a reunion of friends 
from around the earth kept from 
each other’s good company by five 
hard years of war. But there'll be 
nothing old fashioned about the 
spirit of the week. It will be as 
new as tomorrow’s newspaper — 
and twice as interesting. 
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pages of photos sampling the scenic 

that lie within easy reach of the 
New Jersey isle on which Rotary will hold 
ternational Convention June 2 fo 7. 














OCHO paginas de fotografias que dan 
idea de las bellezas panorémicas que 
son de facil acceso desde la isla de 
Nueva Jersey donde Rotary celebrar4 su 
convencién mundial del 2 al 7 de junio. 
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AN AIR VIEW of the Pennsylvania Turnpike—the 160-mile-long super- 
ae between Pittsburgh and Harrisburg. . . . (Below) The house in 


Philadelphia in which Betsy Ross sewed the original version of U, S. flag. 


VISTA AEREA de la magnifica carretera que une a las ciudedes de Pitts- 
burgh y Hérrisburg. Abajo, la casa donde Betsy Ross confeccioné la pri- 
mera bandera de la Uniédn Norteamericana. Est4 convertida ahora en museo. 
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H. Armstrong Roberts ’ 


INDEPENDENCE Hall in Philadelphia—the birthplace of the free United 
States. On view inside it is the Liberty Bell which pealed from its bel- 
fry in 1776. . . . (Below) A Philadelphia statue of Benjamin Franklin at aae 17. 


LA CASA de la Independencia, en Filadelfia, cuna de la libertad de los Es. 

tados Unidos de América. En su interior se conserva la famosa campana de la 

libertad. Abajo, estatua de Benjamin Franklin, a los 17 afios, en Filadelfia. 
H. Armstrong Roberts 
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LOS RASCACIELOS de Manhattan, a sélo pocas horas de Atlantic City. 
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Galloway Cushing from Nesmith 
WALL STREET, New York City. A money market of world fame, it took its THE STATUE of Liberty on Bedloe's Island in New York Harbor. A symbol 
name from @ palisede built on the site in 1652. In the old Federal Building known to millions in many lands, she was « gift of the people of France to 
that once stood at the right, Washington was first inaugurated U.S. President. the people of the United States, was unveiled in 1886, towers 30! feet. 








WALL STREET, en Nueva York, el m4s famoso centro financiero del mundo, que LA ESTATUA de le Libertad, en la inmensa bahia de Nueva York. El mo- 
tomé su nombre de una empalizade construfda alli mismo por el afio de 1652. numento fué obsequiado por el pueblo francés al norteamericano en 1886. 
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= 1925 


THE FISHERMAN'S Memorial at 
Gloucester, Mass.—the busiest salt- 
fishing port in the United States. 
Erected in 1923, the monument pays 
tribute to the 8,000 men who died in 
Gloucester's fisheries since 1830. The 
date 1623 recalls the town's start. 


ESTE monumento, que fué erigido en 
1923, es un tributo a los 8.000 pes- 
cadores que han perdido la vida des- 
de 1830 en Gloucester, Mass., el m4s 
activo puerto pesquero de los Esta- 
dos Unidos de América, cuya funda- 
cién tuvo lugar en el afio de 1623. 






IF YOU seek quaintness or quiet, 
visit Cape Cod—that thin beckoning 
finger of Massachusetts which juts 
into the sea. Here artists and vaca- 
tioners gather to enjoy the surf, 
sand, and scenery and such calm 
retreats as Yarmouth Tavern (below). 


CUANDO, después de la Conven- 
cién, quieran gozar de los pano- 
ramas de la espléndida naturaleza, 
los rotarios encontrarén en Cape 
Cod la vieja Yarmouth Tavern, en 
un sitio que brinda a los viaje- 
ros el refugio de su apacibilidad. 
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THE HOUSE of the seven gables, in Salem, Mas; 
Hawthorne, who, born in this early port, achieved § 
homes of many of his colleagues have, like this one, bel 


LA CASA de los siete gabletes, en Salem, Mass, q 
bir la novela del mismo nombre. Abajo, una de |as ¢ 
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Publishers’ Photo Service 
spiration for the novel of that name by Nathaniel 
rank in the New England school of writers. The 
Iiterary shrines. . . . (Below) Fishing off Gloucester. 


sé de inspiracién a Nathaniel Hawthorne para escri- 
que ofrecen a diario los pescadores de Salem, Mass. 
Gendreeu 


MASSASOIT in bronze, at Plymouth, 
Mass. The Pokanoket chieftain who 
ruled most of Massachusetts when 
the Mayflower dropped anchor, he 
made a peace treaty with the Eng- 
lish settlers that lasted 50 years, 
and helped them in their vicissitudes. 


LA ESTATUA de Massasoit, en Ply- 
mouth, Mass. Era el jefe de la tri- 
bu que habitaba la regién a la lle- 
gada del Mayflower. Ayudé a los 
peregrinos en el primer invierno y 
concerté con ellos un tratado que 
estuvo vigente durante 50 afos. 


THE OLD State House in Boston, 
Mass. (below). Probably the oldest 
existing public building in the 
United States, it was erected in 
1748. Here the question of colonial 
rights was debated. Near-by oc- 
curred the so-called Boston Massacre. 


LA CASA del Estado, en Boston, 
Mass., que es probablemente el edi- 
ficio pablico ms antiguo de los Es- 
tados Unidos de América. Fué cons- 
trufda en el afio 1748 y se dice que 
en ella se realizaron acalorados de- 
bates sobre la cuestién colonial. 











Gendreau 
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LAKE and Mount Chocorua in New 
Hampshire—a vista typical of the 
“Granite State." Its surface wrinkled 
by mountain ranges, softened by dense 
woods, and bejewelled by clear, cold 
lakes, New Hampshire offers many an 
enticement to the hiker and angler. 


EL LAGO y la montafia Chocurua, en 
Nueva Hampshire, ofrecen una vista 
tipica de imponderable belleza. La re- 
gién, en la que abundan las arboledas, 
tiene también muchos lagos de crista- 
linas aguas que hacen de Nueva 
Hampshire un sitio ideal para los viajes. 


THE OLD covered bridge, all but gone 
from the American scene, still carries 
you over many a stream in Vermont— 
the State famed, among other things. 
for its Green Mountains, red clover, 
— sugar, and Calvin Coolidge, 
30th President of the United States. 


COMO ESTE viejo puente el viajero 
encuentra muchos por las carreteras 
del estado de Vérmont, famoso en los 
Estados Unidos de América por sus 
verdes montafias, sus tréboles rojos y 
su azicar de arce. Nétese en la foto 
la construccién que cubre e! puente. 





PEMIQUID Light—e beacon on the rocky shore of Maine. Scal- 
swith civer mouths and polka-dotted with 761 islands, the 
act ling of this most northeasterly of the 48 States makes 
- wood marine sports of many sorts. Inland on the mountain 


one sees why Maine is called the “Pine Tree State.” 


Pemiquid, en las costas rocosas de Maine. Agrieta- 
a desembocadura de rios, y punteada con 76] idles, la 
» este remoto estado ds la Uniédn Norteamericana, es un 
pare los aficionados a diversos deportes maritimos. 


AKES two to land the kind of trout they grow in Maine. 

S t least, is the purport of this photo taken on Cupsuptic 
tream in the west center of the State. Anglers who don't like 
Sch the same old hole over and over have, in Maine, a choice 
400 lekes and an almost uncountable number of streams. 


LA PESCA de la clase de trucha que abunda en los rios de Mai- 


ne requiere le destreza de dos hombres, como puede verse en la 


fotografia de abajo. En Maine los pescadores pueden desarrollar 
su habilidad en 1.600 lagos y en infinidad de rios y arroyuelos. 


Boyer from Gendreau 














A FRENCH-Canedian farm cou- 
ple jogs to market in the Province 
of Quebec, where picturesque 
Old Country customs have per- 
sisted 300 years. A mecca for 
tourists is the Gaspé Peninsula 
at the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 


FELIZ PAREJA de campesinos 
francocanadienses de la provin- 
cia de Quebec, donde muchas 
pintorescas costumbres han per- 
sistido durante tres centurias. 
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TO SPEAK of contrasts, match this one (below) in historic Quebec City. 
The famous modern hotel Chateau Frontenac, where Rotary held its 1942 
Assembly, commands the heights; the old Lower Town drowses at its feet. 


PARA VER contrastes, nada como la histérica ciudad de Quebec. En la fo- 
, tografia de abajo aparece, en sitio dominante, e| famoso y moderno hotel 
| Chateau Frontenac; al pie, un aspecto de la antique parte baje de le ciudad. 
i Canadian Pacific Ry. 
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BALD, ROCKY cliffs 1,600 feet high mark Cape Trinity where the Saguenay 
River of Quebec Province enters the St. Lawrence. Note how they dwarf the 
large excursion steamer. And there's a post-Convention-tour idea—a boat trip 


ENORME FARALLON de més de 500 metros de altura, en el Cabo Trinidad 
donde el rio Saguenay se une al San Lorenzo. Este es uno de los lugares intere- 
santes que los rotarios pueden conocer después de asistir a la convencién 
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| AM a newspaper reporter. Not 
very long ago I watched a deputy 
sheriff and a couple of State high- 
way police struggle to unwind a 
twisted steel coffin encasing six 
bodies. Sandwiched in somewhere 
between the dashboard and what 
was left of the front seat were two 
more victims, still alive, but you 
couldn’t tell the difference. They 
didn’t live long either. 

It took a solid hour and a crow- 
bar before the bodies could be laid 
out beside the wreckage. Specta- 
tors went home to shudder at what 
a terrible mess the “coupe” was. 
Skirting the advertising angle, my 
story called it a “1937 light model 
coach.” That’s what it had been 

Fight people murdered! 

A year before on the same high- 
way I was doing my best early 
one morning to get one hys- 
terical first-person-on-the-scene to 
tell me what he had seen. The 
ambulances were carrying away 
five victims. One of them, a girl, 
I had known through high school. 
I can still remember how her eyes 
stared as someone wrapped a 
blanket around the body. 

There’s a stretch of highway 
cunning eastward from our town 
which eventually reaches a gaso- 
line station at a junction. It’s one 
of those familiar four-cornered 
stop-offs for refreshments or may- 
be water for the radiator in hot 
weather. It’s exactly 23 miles 


May, 1946 


“SPECTATORS went home 
to shudder at what a ter 
rible mess the ‘coupe’ was.” 


_ 4 Itlustrations hy 
[3 Ben Albert Renson 
2 


Highways aren’t race tracks. You agree—but what can you 
do about it? The author offers a few potent suggestions. 


from us. Within the four-plus 
years that I covered hospitals, 
mortuaries, and law-enforcement 
agencies for the paper, there were 
exactly 25 of those little red- 
crossed “Think!” signs erected 
along that highway. 

More than one a mile. At a 
couple of points they were com- 
bined into billboards. 

Twenty-five big orders of twisted 
metal, screaming pain, sudden 
death, sorrow, heartache, and 
hardship. I got a bit tired some- 
times of checking and rechecking 
the lists of relatives who atiended 
the funerals. It’s a business that 
leaves a black stamp on you, and 
keeps you awake nights. Oddly 
enough, you discover that the lit- 
tle details sometimes remain with 
you a great deal longer than the 
main event. 

Have you ever seen a “cop” 
back in the station wipe his fore- 
head and exclaim, “God, what a 


vr9 


mess. 

Maybe you’ve come home to 
dinner and washed the blood off 
your hands in the kitchen sink. I 
have. It was after a 66-year-old 
schoolteacher from New York 





By Alex C. Johnson 


piled into a culvert and rolled overt 
one afternoon 

If you are a newspaperman, 
you've probably, at some time or 
another, ridden away with the am 
bulance stretcher nudging you 
gently in the side while you men 
tally framed the lead for the story 
you had to write. Fun, isn’t it? 

Highway accidents pose a prime 
postwar problem. In 1945 there 
were 17 percent more traffic 
deaths in the United States than 
in 1944. But the end of gasoline 
rationing caused most of the rise 
January deaths this year were 49 
percent higher than in January of 
the previous year! 

You've wondered, as I have, and 
as every officer and every judge 
and every doctor and mortician 
has wondered, when the butchery 
will stop. Why won't people use 
their heads instead of their right 
feet? Why must drivers be so 
bullheaded they won't give the 
other fellow right of way even if 
it isn’t his? What’s the rush? 

Why don’t they wait until 
they’re safe in the garage before 
they “hit the bottle” in the dash- 
board locker? Do you suppose 
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they stop to think what a public 
crucifixion they’re letting their 
memories in for if some witness 
testifies he smelled booze when he 
tried to pull out the bodies? 

Bottle glass sprinkled among 
the windshield fragments is good 
evidence—against you. 

Our police and highway patrols 
can check brakes and lights until 
they get callouses; they can put 
traffic signs everywhere but in the 
bathroom; they can jam traffic 
courts with offenders. They “know 
their stuff” and they’re our best 
weapon, but they can’t drive every 
man’s car for him. 

Get ’em while they’re young? 
Yes, that’s a good idea, too. Preach 
safety in the schools, in colleges; 
make it a part of every curriculum. 
It will help probably.* It might 
save lives in the long run. But 
what school doesn’t have its quota 
of “flunks” no matter what the 
subject? 

Attach a governor to every auto- 
mobile so it won’t do over 40 
miles an hour? That would stop 
this fool driving at wildcat speeds, 
one of our biggest accident causes. 
But how are we going to do it 
legally? And what about those 
cases where everyone concerned 
swears to high heaven and else- 
where they weren’t going over 25? 

I guess we agree. Our law-en- 
forcement facilities and personnel, 
our safety councils and regula- 
tions, our accident research, our 
education, are all fine and they’re 
doing a noble work. They have a 
tough job, a pressing and crucial 
one. We owe them a lot. God 
knows how many lives they have 
saved. But they realize, as do we, 
that our accident toll will be cut to 
a negligible percentage only when 
the man behind the wheel himself 
“gets hep” to what’s happening 
and swears he’s going to do his bit 
to help—and then does it. 

I say to a “negligible percent- 
age” because as long as there are 
automobiles, there will be auto- 
mobile accidents. Our object is to 
get them down where their rarity 
will be proportionate to those of 
the air lines and the railroads. 
When we've done that, we've 
about reached the human ultimate. 

It’s a community job, in which 

* For a discussion on what is being done 
through driver education and training 
courses in some 7,500 high schools in the 
United States, see Young /lliterates of the 


Highway, by Amos EN ha Tue R 
TARIAN, Kugust. 1945. a *“ 
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the driver must join wholeheart- 
edly and without taking time out. 
Every time when he gets in be- 
hind the wheel, he must automat- 
ically become a one-man life- 
saver, dedicating himself and his 
automobile to commonsense, alert- 
ness, and all-round safety. 

Here, it seems to me, is where 
every Rotary Club can go to bat 
for the community it serves. Ro- 
tary’s motto is “Service above 
Self.” What greater service is 
there than trying to save lives? 

There’s a wealth of program ma- 
terial for Rotary Clubs in the sub- 





“EVERY TIME when he gets in behind” the 
wheel he must become a one-man lifesaver.” 


ject—motion pictures, talks, skits, 
tableaux, discussions, research sta- 
tistics, and so on—all interesting 
and valuable because they furnish 
enlightenment on what our traffic 
problems amount to. You'll get 
enthusiastic help from any safety 
council or bureau, traffic division, 
or law-enforcement agency. It’s 
part of their job and they stand 
ready to assist interested citizens 
wherever possible. 

Various safety organizations 
will be conducting traffic safety 
programs during the months im- 
mediately ahead. One such is to 
be sponsored by the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, 
which will begin in the United 
States and Canada on May 15. 

Under the slogan “Check Your 
Driving, Check Your Car, Check 
Accidents,” the police will do what 
they can to lower the toll of traffic 
fatalities and injuries. They will 
stress the need for keeping cars in 
top mechanical condition, but will 
put even more stress on safe and 
sane driving. “Even the safest 
car,” they say, “is a lethal weapon 
in the hands of a careless driver.” 

The safety-minded Rotarian 
should work on the driver himself, 





first of all. He must learn to be- 
come a martyr by bowing to the 
other driver regardless of who has 
the fabled right of way; by refus- 
ing to pass another car until he is 
positive he can pass in safety; by 
letting himself be passed at any 
time rather than fighting it out 
for the lead, remembering that a 
photo finish can result and that 
his wrecked machine will be pho- 
tographed plenty anyway. 

He must cease becoming a 
tough guy when he steps into the 
driver’s seat, for no matter how 
hard-boiled he is elsewhere, the 
automobile is a great equalizer, 
just as was Colt’s first six-shooter 
The “tough baby” looks the same 
on a slab as the evangelist. 

He must be a gentleman, con- 
siderate of others lest they not be 
considerate of him. 

He must not be a show-off. He 
must eschew two-wheeled turns, 
one-armed driving, selling his car 
to a passenger or selling it to him- 
self again by sampling the pickup, 
demonstrating how it’ll do 90 in a 
walk and will turn on a nickel 
without even clipping the Indian. 

He must never forget that it 
doesn’t take two cars to make an 
accident. He can stage a dandy 
all by himself or with the unhappy 
assistance of any hapless pedes- 
trian. 

He must drill himself over and 
over again in the time-worn rules 
of the road: stay on the proper 
side, signal intentions to the car 
behind, observe every traffic rule, 
never try to “beat” the other fel- 
low, forget there is such a thing 
as right of way for anyone but the 
other driver. He must make every 
rule a part of himself, automatic. 

He must be sure, but not too 
sure, of himself. He must never 
be sure of the other car, of road 
conditions, of what is on the other 
side of the hill. 

He must remember that eter- 
nity may be infinitely distant one 
moment and shaking hands with 
him the next. He should not for- 
get that it’s not only “smart to be 
safe”; it’s usually doggone painful 
and expensive to be otherwise. If 
not to him, then to his survivors. 

And, finally, he can forget all 
this and replace it with one eter- 
nally valid credo: “Do unto oth- 
ers as you would have them do 
unto you.” 

Then we'll be safe. 
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are impa ‘nt to get it done. Evervyvt ne 
ndicates that it will not be long now 


Already a New York Central locomotive 


| —_—.) ; is being converted for atomic power it 
| a 

CG], Sy al lh2 Li CL is to have a mercury turbine employing 

oy O OWH1€ a formula for disintegration of mercury 

and iron atoms. It is claimed that one 

PRESENTED BY HILTON IRA JONES, PH.D. cupful of mercut atomically exploded 

will run the locomotive pulling 120 


@ Super Stopwatch. Timing to the those of petroleum, and tar-sand de freight cars 45 round trips from New 
0th of a second is made possible posits are greater still—these sands York City » San Francisco 
ew device which uses two beams holding probably not less than 250 bil 
et at a known distance apart lion barrels of recoverable oil As the ae Coffee Tablets. A unique devel- 
speeding object cuts the first pinch of diminishing crude oil begins opment recently patented is a 
beam, the timer starts. When the to be felt, the first step will be importa method for making coffee tablets. 
i beam is cut, the timer stops. This tion coupled with more elaborate proc The coffee beans are roasted and 
e invention makes it possible to essing, with oil shale and tar sands ground in the conventional man- 
re even the speed of a baseball or soon coming in with the costlier syn ner. The grains are then pressed 


@ U.V. Phosphorescents. A new “phos 
the first of its kind, has been dis 

ed that permits the manufacture 
lamps which produce in 
ble ultraviolet rays at the same time. 
yuutting a thin coating of this new 
te powder on the inner surface of 
ps similar to germicidal lamps, an 
combination of germ-killing and 
th-giving radiations is produced that 
een long desired, especially by poul- 
men. A heavier coating of the new 
ysphor in similar tubes gives a super 
lamp for human application. It pro- 
biologically effective ultraviolet 
sun-tan rays much more efficiently 
the present sun lamps. The “poul- 
lamp” is a 15-watt tubular unit 18 
hes long—the other, a 30-watt unit 
nches in length. The tubes are made 
special glass which screens out the 
rays not converted by the phosphor 
) radiations found in natural Summer 


iorescentl 


shine 


@ Soft-Water Service. Now availa- 
ble on a basis very much like elec- 
tricity and the telephone is a soft- 
water service. A local service dealer 
installs a simple unit that softens 
hard water through use of a “magic 
mineral” which removes the water- 
hardening calcium and magnesium 
salts. The unit is serviced at reg- 
ular intervals with no investment, 
work, or bother on the customer’s 
part. A modest monthly service 
charge takes care of everything. 
The result is said to be uniformly 
silky-smooth soft water for wash- 
ing, bathing, cooking, and drinking. 


@® Futures in Gasoline. The specter 
actual gasoline shortages, especially 
wartime, focuses attention on the 
itter of synthetic liquid fuels and 
United States Bureau of Mines’ 30- 
lion-dollar program to explore the 
itter through (1) hydrogenation of 

and tars, (2) synthesis of liquid 

els from gas, and (3) processing of 
shale and tar sand. Gasoline by 
lrogenation processes, it is estimated, 
cost from 15 to 23 cents a gallon, 
compared with 8% cents from $2-a 
irrel crude oil. Synthesis from gas 
natural) may approximate 8- to 11l-cent 
is; and from oil shale, 9 to 11 cents. 
rortunately, America’s estimated oil- 
reserves are about five times 


’ ] 
Siaie 
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thetic processes from lignite, coal, and 
gas reserves. Of course, there is always 
before us the vision of grain alcohol 
blended with gasoline for motor fuel. 
A 10 percent blend could, it is claimed, 
add 35 percent to America’s annual 2% 
billion-bushel consumption of grain. 


@ Plastic Legs. Wooden legs are fast 
becoming a thing of the past, now that 
artificial limbs of paper have stepped in 
Some feet, knees, 
and hands are still made of basswood. 
Soon the entire limb, except for the 
metal joints, may be made of paper fiber 
of great mechanical strength, toughness, 
and resistance to wear. Layers of chemi 
cally jelled paper are combined to make 
the hard fiber. After drying and receiv- 
ing a smooth finish, we have a product 
of regenerated cellulose. 


to take their place 


@ Atomic-Powered Engine. Ever since 
atom bombs fell on Japan, businessmen 
have been asking, “How long will it be 
before we are running cars and pulling 
trains by atomic power?” Since by en 
tirely converting one pound of coal into 
atomic energy, we could theoretically 
get 10 billion kilowatt hours of energy, 
as compared to the 3.8 kilowatt hours of 
heat energy we get by burning the 
pound of coal, it is no wonder that they 
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GLARE control makes possible this phenom- 
enon: a glass which serves as a mirror and 
yet is transparent. New reflection control 
techniques developed during World War II 
were used to heighten efficiency of military 
optical instruments and radar equipment. 


between pressure rollers which roll 
them into thin flakes, a predeter- 
mined amount falling loosely into a 
mold. The flakes are then com- 
pressed by high pressure into dense, 
hard tablets which do not oxidize 
to ruin the coffee flavor nor dis- 
integrate until dropped into hot 
water. The tablets may be vari- 
ously packed and are a great boon 
to hunters and the like. 


@ Smooth As Glass. The next time you 
are tempted to say 
don’t say it 


“smooth as_ silk,” 
However, you can say 
“smooth as glass” in a loud voice \ 
new smoothness gauge shows glass to be 
300 times smoother than satin and 475 
times smoother than silk rhis instru 
ment shows “dishpan hands” to be twice 
as smooth as satin and more than three 
times smoother than silk. The “standard 
roughness” specimens consist of ten 
metal blocks, each block being twice as 
rough as its predecessor. The smoothest 
block deviates from “perfect smooth 
ness” by only one 2,000 millionths of an 
inch while the roughest shows 4 mil 
lionths of an inch deviation. Ordinary 
window Z 


smoothest 


lass is smoother than the 
standard 
many 


‘veloping a simple 


block The new 


roughness specimens represent 


years of effort in d 
guide and accurate measurement of 


roughness and wi 


11 


be of great value to 


engineers, designers, inspectors, and 


mechanics 


@ Vinyl Butynol. 


coats made of fabrics treated with most 


Ponchos and rain 
compounds other than rubber have the 
great disadvantage of being very stiff 
when cold While rubber retains its 
flexibility at low 
important weaknesses. All these facts 


temperatures, it has 


make welcome the coming of vinyl bu 
tynol for this purpose. It seems to have 
none of the disadvantages of the rubber 
or oxidized oils, while giving full flexi 
bility at zero or colder. Vinyl butynol 
is known to most of us as the center 
layer in shatterproof glass. It is being 
widely used on ie new tablecloths 
which may. be washed with a sponge 
Any degree of waterproofness can be 
given by appropriate dilution. Its intel 
ligent application makes possible many 


profitable uses around the ship and home 
* o . 


Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 


in care of THE Rotarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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THE AUTHOR of Antioch Actress—J. R. Perkins, 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa. A Rotarian clergyman, 
he helped write Rotary’s Code of Ethics in 1914. 


HE SMELL of pine, the taste of 
warm rain, the surge of wind in tree- 
tops, the sense of open distance: we get 
hungry for them sometimes, especially 
in these days of tension and trouble. If 
we can’t have the out-of-doors at first- 
hand, we can find something of its heal- 
ing in the pages of One Day on Beetle 
Rock, by Sally Carrighar—as true and 
fine a book about the life of Nature as 
I have read in years. : 

Reading it is a vacation in Sequoia 
National Park—unhurried, unworried, 
with a gracious and tactful companion 
who will show us what is most worth 
seeing and how to see much we might 
have missed. Each of the chapters of 
this book lets us watch one typical day 
in the life of one of the permanent 
dwellers in the Park: the little squirrel 
or chickaree, the Sierra grouse, the 
mule deer, the coyote. The writing is 
sensitive and vivid, free from false sen- 
timent, yet filled with sympathetic in- 
terest. 

“These tales are fiction, yes,” says 
Robert C. Miller, director of the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences, in a brief 
introduction, “but fiction closely parallel 
with fact. This is real natural history.” 

It is also literary production of a very 
high order. With the fine illustrations 
by Henry B. Kane to point the text, this 
book is the best prescription I can sug- 
gest for the city-weary man or woman. 

There's release from pressure, too, in 
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the companionship of 
good and likable people, 
when their lives are 
shared with the richness 
of humor, of sympathy and 
enjoyment, we can find 
in the stories of The 
Friendly Persuasion, by 
Jessamyn West. I don’t 
know when I’ve laughed 
so often and so heartily 
as I did in reading the 
tale of a Quaker preacher 
—and a woman at that— 
in a court of law to es- 
tablish her ownership of 
“The Pacing Goose,” or 
when I’ve been so delight- 
ed by a story of young 
love as I was in reading 
“Lead Her Like a Pigeon.” 
I think these people of a Quaker com- 
munity in Indiana just before the Civil 
War will live in your memory as they 
do in mine—that you'll feel the richer 
for knowing them. I feel, indeed, that 
this warm and sensitive little book will 
live in our literature. Don’t miss it. 
Ss 8 @ 


R. R. Epperly 


Forced back in our thinking to funda- 
mentals, as all of us are these days, we 
can find food for the spirit as well as 
good entertainment and lively stimulus 
for the imagination in the dramatic 
story of Antioch Actress, by J. R. Per- 
kins, a member of the Rotary Club of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. I thoroughly en- 
joyed the stirring picture of life in the 
time of Christ which Dr. Perkins gave 
us in his earlier novel, The Emperor's 
Physician. Antioch Actress is an even 
better novel. Its period is that of the 
Emperor Trajan and the infancy of the 
Christian church, when men still living 
remembered the great apostles Paul and 
John. 

The ancient cities of Rome and Anti- 
och are brought close to us in bright 
color and exciting incident; the great 
conflict between Caesarism and Chris- 
tianity is strongly portrayed. But the 
triumph of this book lies in the fact 
that the people who move in its pages 
are real—varied, highly individual, un- 
derstandable. 

I like especially Dr. Perkins’ presenta- 
tion of the character through whose 


About animal life in a national park... a 
pioneer with a camera. . . Harlem's tenements 
. . . Biblical days and towns . . . wildcatters. 


By John T. Frederick 


Author and Reviewer 


eyes we see the whole action of 
story—the successful theatrical p 
ducer Roscius, middle-aged, gently cy: 
cal, broadly understanding. He’s a v: 
real person and a most likable one; a 
his gradual perception of the meaning 
of Christianity gives a deep under 
rent of meaning to the absorbing actio: 
and to the sharp projection of the oth: 
characters, from a slave girl to the E 
peror Trajan himself. 
” + ca 

A great story familiar to most of us 
from childhood is retold in David the 
King, by Gladys Schmitt: retold in 
way that reveals how much of the aspi 
ration and defeat of all human life that 
story holds. From the blessing of Jesse's 
son by the prophet Samuel to the last 
painful decision of the dying king which 
gave the crown of Israel to Solomon, his 
younger son, the stately pageant of 
David’s life moves through these page 
in brilliant detail to profound meaning 
The style is appropriate, the lavish de 
tail vigorous and significant, the spirit 
of the whole treatment candid but syn 
pathetic and comprehending. This boo] 
does even more than give renewed vita! 
ity and intensity to an old story. It 
shows a human being thinking and fee! 
ing his painful way through the sams 
ultimate problems that our thought and 
experience shape for us today. 

+ * ~ 

There are certain things which put 
my teeth on edge when I encounte! 
them in starting to read a novel—that 
give me an unfavorable impression 
once. One of these is falseness of detail 
—evidence, in the light of my own ex 
perience, that the author doesn’t know 
what he is talking about, or doesn’t care 
Another is a use of words which is at 
once pretentious and incompetent. There 
are other things which, if I find them 
throughout the book, reinforce and 
clinch my adverse judgment: such 
things as forced and excessive sensa 
tionalism of plot and action, artificiality 
of characters, evasive or inconsistent 


handling of controversial ideas, obscen- 


ity emphasized and arbitrarily intro- 
duced. All these components of bad 


fiction are lavishly illustrated in Eliza- 


beth Metzger Howard’s Before the Sun 
Goes Down. 
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ere would be no reason for men- 
ng the book at all were it not the 
of large prizes, and bound to be 
sold. It’s a bad investment for 
not only false 

feless, but 


eader on any ground 
aceless and mea! 


right dull. 


* * * 


Superficially there’s some resemblance 


en Mrs. Howard's novel and an- 
Southern woman writer, 
Those Other 


This book, too, has a horde of 


»y a 
King O’Donnell’s 
rs, no one of which dominates 
neluded in its 
imperfect speci- 


and 


yle story; 


tern are some very 


of humanity. gut they come to 
reader’s understanding, their 
ence is truly shared, they hold 


ng. We move with them for a day 


rh the streets of New Orleans’ old 
nch Quarter, hearing, seeing, tasting, 
ng its strangeness as though we 


de them. 


Briefly Noted 


NOVELS 
I’m not “agin” 


OTHER 
make it clear that 


SOME 


novels as a class, I’m glad to say 
nother of this Spring, Jo Sinclair’s 
teland, seems to me _ thoroughly 
1 and valuable. I fol- 


h absorbed interest this revela- 


extremely 


of an American life and an Ameri- 
family, and recommend it to every 


ghtful reader. The approach is 

h, the writing both strong and sensi- 
the substance of profound impor- 

[ recommend, too, to readers who 
mind being made to think, Ann 


ry’s The Street, the story of a young 
7ro Wwoman’s attempt to protect her 
infections—moral 
as physical—of a 


from the 


ung son 
| spiritual as well 
irlem tenement. 

Somewhat conventionally melodra- 
itic in plot, this book redeemed by 


mesty of purpose and adequate, unpre- 


ntious treatment. 

A sick society is seen through the 

es of a physician who knows no cure 
Erich Maria Remarque’s Arch of 
imph. It is the world of Paris on 


eve of the Second World War we 


nter here, in the company of strongly 
ilized characters, to share in bitter 
ind exciting experience 


ilmighty, by Feike Feikema, is a 
ly of disease in the individual, and 
the group composing the population 

is an uneven 
ineffective 


1 large sanatorium. It 


ind sometimes distressingly 


piece of writing, marked by occasional 


inmistakable evidence of very real tal- 
THE AMERICAN PAST 

It’s an exciting experience to walk 

he streets and enter the homes of a city 

in the past—to know what the people 


are thinking, what they’re reading and 
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eating and wearing, 
ege awaits the 
Richmond 


This book 


crying about. That privil 
reader of Beleaquered City: 
1861-65, by Alfred Hoyt Bill 
is a fine example of the power of the 
modern social historian to reveal to his 
contemporaries the actual texture of 
human living in an earlier time. In its 
firm 
shares the 


brilliant pages the reader 


and 
experience of Richmond's 
long ordeal. 

Photographs of wartime Richmond, of 
the whole range of Civil War experience 
in camp, on the battlefield, and behind 
the lines, are included in the work of 
the first great war photographer as it is 
presented in the many fine illustrations 
of Mr. Lincoln's Camera Man: Mathew 
Brady, by Roy Meredith. Brady was 
even portraits, to my 
mind, than as a photographic journalist. 


greater in his 


I have a special fondness for old photo-+ 
anyway—daguerreo 
tintypes, the early 


It seems to me that 


graphic portraits, 
types, ambrotypes, 
“cabinet portraits.” 
they often achieve far stronger revela 
tion of character than can be found in 
any but the very finest of portrait pho 
tography of today. I don’t need to have 
the least idea as to the name of the per- 
son represented in order to enjoy them. 
photographs of Lincoln are 
widely known. Portraits of Henry Clay 
and Daniel Webster, of Grant and Rob- 
ert E. Lee, contained in Mr. Meredith's 
book are profoundly interesting. The 
story of Mathew Brady’s life is interest- 
Unfortunately, Mr. Mere- 
unworthy 


Brady’s 


ing, likewise. 
dith’s 
of his subject. 

The men who found and developed 
America’s resources of petroleum were 


writing is distinctly 


their lives marked by 


a special breed, 
extremes of hazard and often of hard 
Their story is admirably told in 


ship. 


“SIESTA in Sequoia” might be the title of this picture of a mule deer and a Sierra grouse at 
rest in the shadows of some forest giants. It’s an illustration from One Day on Beetle Rock. 





7 Wild { ] ) H ) 
of Ou H t } { ry Sa 
W. Tait, J 

This richl in story of one of tl 
most colorful phases of American |] 
in the past two generations carries my 


very highest 1 ymmendations to 


general reader. You will find the book 
genuinely good reading, and carry from 
it a nev rstanding of a great 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIR 
4 most timely and at the same t 
most helpful book is William S. Haas 


It combines thorough and illun 


satment of Iran's past histor 


ethnic and religious groups, | 


sources, and recent development, wit 
careful analysis of the immediate ba 
ground of her present problems 


lisa though 


T. Lynn Smith’s Bra 
sociological study of a great country 


transition. It is more pleasant and easy: 


to read than most books by social scien 
tists, and it holds a wealth of concre 
information. The author, who is on the 


faculty of Louisiana State University, is 


a member of the Rotary Club of Baton 


Rouge, Louisiana 
g 


Books mentioned, publishers and prices 
One Day on Beetle Rock, Sally Carrighat 
(Knopf, $2.75).—The Friendly Persuasion, 
Jessamyn West (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50) 
Antioch Actress, J. R. Perkins (Bobbs-Me 
rill, $2.75).—David the King, Gladys Schmit 


(Dial, $3).—Before the Sun Goes Down, 
Elizabeth Metzger Howard (Doubleday, 
Doran, $2.75).—Those Other People, Mary 


King O'Donnell (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50) 
Wasteland, Jo Sinclair (Harper, $2.50) 
The Street, Ann Petry (Houghton, Miffii 
$2.50). — Arch of Triumph, Erich Maria 
Remarque (Appleton-Century, $3).—Boy A 


mighty, Feike Feikema (Webb, $2.75) 
The Beleaguered City, Alfred Hoyt Bi 
(Knopf, $3).—Mr. Lincoln’s Camera Man, 


Roy Meredith (Scribner, $7.50).—The Wild 
catters, Samuel W. Tait, Jr. (Princeton, $3) 
—lran, William S. Haas (Columbia, $3.50) 
—Brazil, T. Lynn Smith (Louisiana Univer 
sity Press, $6.50). 
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To CONFERENCE. T. A. Warren, of 
Wolverhampton, England, President of 
Rotary International, is paying a hasty 
visit to his homeland—his first in a 
year—to attend the Conference of Ro 
tary International in Great Britain and 
Ireland in Scarborough, May 3 to 7. He 
was scheduled to fly from Chicago on 
April 29 and to return the same way on 
May 10. In late March and April he 
visited Rotary Clubs in Florida, Cuba, 
Mexico, Texas, and Missouri. 

Five-in-One. Rocer M. Fairey was 
definitely the man of the hour at a re 
cent meeting of the Rotary Club of 
Orangeburg, S. C. In his Club the Im- 
mediate Past President, which he hap 
pens to be, is the Club’s Vice-President. 
At the beginning of the current Rotary 
year his Club elected him Secretary and 
Treasurer also. At the meeting in ques- 
tion the Club’s President was out of the 
city—so, for an hour and a half, Rorari 
AN FaIREY was “President,” Vice-Presi 
dent, Secretary, and Treasurer—and 
Program Chairman to boot. 


Barter. The problem of doing busi- 
ness amidst shortages has revived the 
old barter system. Read this recent ex 
perience of three Madison, Wis., Rotari- 
ans: When their food-processing plant 
needed sugar desperately, RoTARIANS 
RayMonD E. Otto and DELBERT FORSBERG 


Eufaula 
Hails a 
Visitor 


O ESCAPE biliz- 

zard weather, 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
P. Harris—better 
known to Rotar- 
ians as “Founder 
Paul” and “bon- 
nie Jean”’—have 
for several years 
wintered in the 
Southland. Tuskegee, Ala., was 
their choice this year. They are 
now home in Chicago, he having re- 
covered from a severe illness. 

Though his speaking dates¥are 
few, memories of a delightful river 
voyage down the Chattahoochee 
many years ago led him to accept 
an invitation late in January from 
the Rotary Club of Bufaula, Ala. 

“I visited Eufaula on that trip,” 
he told his listeners, then proceeded 
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1 qratchpadadlings 


called an Indiana corn-sugar mill. Yes, 
they could have the sugar—if they could 
ship ten carloads of corn in exchange 
A grain-man friend in Nebraska was 
Yes, he could ship the corn 

if he could get a carload of meat 
scraps for pig and poultry feed. The 
meat scraps were provided by ROTARIAN 
ApoLPH C. Bouz, of Madison, who fortu- 
nately didn’t need a carload of raw rub 
ber or any other commodity in return 


contacted 


Another Majority. Learning that five 
of the nine members of the Boulder, 
Colo., city council are Rotarians 
THe Rorarian for March, page 45), Wolf- 
ville, N. S., Canada, Rotarians decided 
their “vote” should be considered, too. 
Here is the reason: Wolfville has a sev- 
en-man council board, four of whom are 
Rotarians: CLirrorp W. FAIrRN, Eric BAL- 
com, Harry VANZoosT, and WILLIAM M. 
McCurpy 


(see 


Air Age. Further proof that the Air 
Age has arrived: Members of the Rotary 
Club of Lee, Mass., were ready to hoist 
the white flag of surrender when they 
saw a ski-equipped plane land on the 
ice and taxi up to the inn where their 
meeting was about to start—on the 
shores of Laurel Lake. They soon 
learned that the plane contained friends 
—RIcCHARD BrRusIE and WALTER KOLADZzA, 
members of the Rotary Club of Great 


SHOWN with Paul P. Harris are Eufaula Club President 
Tyson L. Smith (left) and Charter Member Richard Thomas. 


into a discussion of Rotary. “Open- 
mindedness and_ tolerance — the 
Golden Rule in action—are the ear- 
marks of Rotary’s approach to the 
problems of international under- 
standing,” he said. 

“It is my hope that in their de- 
liberations the United Nations will 
follow Rotary’s cue and approach 
each other with kindly considera- 
tion instead of with fear, distrust, 
and hatred.” 














FIFTY YEARS—to the hour—after their mari 


tal vows, Mr. and Mrs. William N. Craig 
were honored by the Rotary Club of Star 
ford, Ky. Rotarian Craig, a retired ca; 
italist, is a Past President of the Clu 


Barrington, Mass., who had flown ove 
to make up a Rotary meeting. Icy roads 
and lack of time made the trip by a 
more practical. Oh, yes: they took the 
make-up slips back the way they cam: 

. Thanks to the airplane, CoLone! 
W. C. GOLDSBOROUGH, a speaker on the 
Rotary Institutes of International U 
derstanding programs, has a new appre 
ciation of the word “service.” Aft 
appearing in Salem, IIl., recently he was 
invited to inspect the local airport. H« 
had to go to a near-by city for his laun 
dry, left there during a previous speak 
ing engagement, so declined the invita 
tion. RorariAN GeorGe F. LYTLE said 
“We'll soon solve that problem.” Hop 
ping into a plane at the field, they flew 
after the laundry, and within an hou: 
were back in Salem, inspecting the ai: 
field. 


Queen Street. “Rotary Streets” ars 
still coming to light—that is, your Scribs 
is hearing about more of them—over the 
world. Now comes GEorcE S. CowlE, his 
torian of the Rotary Club of Sault St« 
Marie, Ont., Canada, with the contention 
that Queen Street in his town is queen 
of them all. Thirty-eight of his Club’s 
63 members do business on Quee! 
Street, 12 of them live on it. Six of those 
living on the street are Past Presidents 
of the Club—including three of the 
Club’s four living charter members. 


Observer. Appointed by Rotary’s 
President, T. A. WARREN, ALLEN D. AI 
BERT, Of Terre Haute, Ind., President 0! 
Rotary International in 1915-16, served 
as Rotary’s observer at the recent 50t! 
annual meeting of the American Aca 
emy of Political and Social Science in 
Philadelphia, Pa. The topic for discus 
sion was “Making the UNO Work.” 


Place to Go Places. Every parent i! 
Charlotte, N. C., whose children hav: 
worried him with the eternal question 
“Where can we go—what can we do” 
owes a vote of thanks to CHARLES H 
SToNnE, a Past Rotary District Governo: 
who as chairman of the Charlotte Park 
and Recreation Commission has come up 
with a satisfying answer. Last July 
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1] Army Recreation Center 
lusively for 


STONE'S 


I needed xX¢ 


no lo r¢ 


personnel, ROTARIAN 
laugurated a 


the facili 


3sio mmediately it 


, lesigned to convert 


ses of local ith. During 

ths that followed. the center 

7 ed 143 times, by more than 28,000 
Click, Click. The wheels of organiza 

long at high speed when 

essmen decide they want a Rotary 

heir town. For a case in point, 

der the new Club in Dalton, Mass 

na eek after HENRY ADAMS, a 

re lent and a Past President of 


Conn., had 
JOHN D 


Club of Seymour, 


DIsTRICT GOVERNOR 


Suffield, Conn., about the pos 


f a Club in Dalton, RoTaARIAN 

3 interested men lined up. 

Vee later, when an organization 
s was held, the number had in- 


sed to 29. Officers were elected and 


became a provisional Rotary 


b e following week 
’ Honors. Henry T. Low, of Bulawayo, 
her! thodesia, a Past Rotary Dis- 
Governor, was recently named a 


mander of the Order of the British 


ire Civic-minded citizens’ in 
S Ste. Marie, Mich., recently staged 
Ninth Bond Rally” to honor ROTARIAN 
LS. Bono for his many community 


ies when he was transferred from 


cit) . JOHN S. Duncan, of Syd- 
Australia, a Past Rotary District 
vernor, has been appointed Envoy 
Minister Plenipotentiary for Aus- 

| ilia to Chile. ...A medal for dis- 
wuished service has been bestowed 
on MAXIMILIAN Moss, a member of 
Rotary Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., as 

it community’s outstanding citizen 
1945. The Men’s League of the Bor- 
gh made the award. When the 
mgressional Selective Service Medals 


ere 


recently distributed, four of those 


irded in Pickaway County, Ohio, 
ent to members of the Rotary Club of 
cleville: DuRWaRD D. DOWDEN, GEORGE 

H. ARMSTRONG, EARL SMITH, and Dr. 
JOHN L. SPINDLER. ... Dr. ALONZO W. 
ORTUNE, an honorary member of the 
Rotary Club of Lexington, Ky., was re- 


tly awarded the Lexington Optimist 
ib cup as the community’s outstand- 
ng citizen of the year Two mem- 
vers of the Rotary Club of Salem, N. J., 
recently honored at the annual 


rere 








Book of String 


An ingenious new reading tech- 
nique for the blind has been in- 
vented by Dr. Enrique Rodriguez 
Diago, a member of the Rotary 
Club of Barranquilla, Colombia. 
Consisting of a cord on which 
raised dots and dashes—similar to 
those of the Morse code—are 
placed, the system is said to be 
easier to read than Braille. To de- 
cipher books or any other material, 
a blind person merely runs the 
String through his fingers. We are 
| indebted to ‘‘News-Week’’ for 
news of the innovation. 
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30 Perfect Years Apiece 


Perfect attendance at Rotary has become 


more than ‘just a habit’ for these 5 men 


Maxv totarians find that when they 


cultivate their interest in Rotary with 


the tool of perfect attendance, the vield 
is more abundant 

Here are five Rotarians who, by this 
token, should have reaped tremendous 
“good” from Rotary. Each of them has 
attained a perfect-attendance mark of 
30 years or more! 

These top bracket attenders are 

Ralph W. Coho 


dealer, Lancaster, Pa 


(right), retail coal 


30 years 


Edward Sceery (second row), florist, 
Paterson, N. J., 33 vears 
J. S. North, stationery manufactur- 


ing. Brighton, England, 
Charles A 
honorary 


35 years. 


Fischer (bottom row), 


(elevator manufacturing) 
Mass., 


Yeargan, stationery 


Worcester, 
H. FP. 


supplies—retail, Dallas, Tex., 35 years 


30 years. 


and office 
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GENERAL Julius Franklin Howell (center) and Mrs. Howell posed with officers of the Ro- 
tary Club of Bristol, Va.-Tenn., when the Club honored the centenarian (also see item). 


Scouters’ dinner of the local Boy Scout 
Council. The Silver Beaver award cum 
laude was presented to CHARLES MARVIN 
HAGAN, Immediate Past President, while 
a Boy Scout statuette was given to 
EscoLe W. BurroucGus in recognition of 
his distinguished service to Scouting. . . . 
CHAPLAIN JOHN K. BORNEMAN, a member 
of the Rotary Club of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., is one of the five most decorated 
chaplains in the Chaplain Corps, hold- 
ing the Purple Heart, Oak Leaf Cluster 
to the Purple Heart, and the Bronze 
Star. 


‘Students.’ Newspaper editors never 
like to see mistakes in their publica- 
tions. One which appeared in a recent 
issue of the Mansfield (Ohio) News- 
Journal paid an unintentional compli- 
ment to the members of the Rotary Club 
of Shelby, Ohio, in the opinion of Ro- 
TARIAN SPENCER S. Kerr, who writes, 
“While I am of the opinion we all like 
to be termed students, seldom are we 
listed as such in print.” The paper, in 
reporting a Rotary Club meeting, bore 
this heading: “TALKS TO STUDENTS.” 


Committees. The Central Offices of the 
Secretariat of Rotary International, in 
Chicago, Ill., were busy during mid- 
March, when several international Com- 
mittee meetings were held: 

Magazine—Meeting on March 9, the 
Magazine Committee considered budget 
matters for the next Rotary year. At- 
tending were LYMAN L. HILL, of Evans- 
ville, Ind., Chairman; STANLEY R. 
Cuiacue, of Chicago, IIL; Frep K. Jones, 
of Spokane, Wash.; and C. REEeve VAN- 
NEMAN, of Albany, N. Y. Unable to be 
present were CARLOS HOERNING, of San- 
tiago, Chile, and T. J. Rees, of Swansea, 
Wales. 

Transportation—The 1948 North Amer- 
ican Transportation Committee held a 
preliminary meeting March 11, agreeing 
to assemble again in May. Memiggrs 
present were C. REEVE VANNEMAN, Chair- 
man, of Albany, N. Y., and C. Epcar 
Drener, of Atlantic City, N. J. .T. A. 
Warren and Puiip Lovesoy, ex-officio, 
were present. WImIntTHROP R. Howarp, of 
New York, N. Y., was unable to attend. 

Finance—Meeting March 14 to 16, the 
Finance Committee considered the bud- 
get for Rotary International for 1946-47, 
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CONGRATULATIONS to Mr. and Mrs. Archi- 
bald B. McLaren (above) and Mr. and Mrs. 
Mark Woodley (below) upon their recent 
50th wedding anniversaries. Both men are 
members of the Rotary Club of Marion, Illi- 
nois, holding the capital investments and 
casualty insurance classifications, respective- 
ly. Both couples were married by the same 
minister—who, by the way, is still living. 








It will be presented to the Board of | 
rectors in May. Finances for the cur- 
rent year were also reviewed. Membe; 

present included Percy Hopcson, of Paw 

tucket, R. IL, Chairman; Harry ( 

3ULKELEY, Of Abingdon, IIll.; Norman G. 
Fostr”, of Ottawa, Ont., Canada; and J. 
Epp McLAuGHLIN, of Ralls, Tex. To», 
J. Davis, of Butte, Mont., was unable t 

attend. 


Centenarian. A new title—‘Bristo! 
leading dollar-a-year man”—was recent 
ly given GENERAL JULIUS FRANKI 
HowELL, an honorary member of the 
Rotary Club of Bristol, Va.-Tenn., when 
his Club paid tribute to him on 
occasion of his 100th birthday (see cut). 
RoTARIAN HOWELL, a former command: 
in-chief of the United Confederate Vet- 
erans, is said to be the oldest active i: 
surance man in the United States. A 
former college president, he maintains 
a lively interest in current, political, 
economic, and scientific events. He is 
still a capable public speaker—in fact, 
three years ago he was invited to ad 
dress a joint session of Congress in 
Washington, D. C. He was given 
“dollar-a-year” title when he received a 
gift of a $100 war bond. 


Idea. Dr. W. T. Lyon, a member of 
the Rotary Club of Naples, N. Y., was 
recently decorated by his Club for an 
hour. First recipient of his Club’s new 
plan of recognizing meritorious service, 
he was granted the honor of wearing 
around his neck during the course of 
one meeting a Rotary medalion hung on 
a black silk ribbon. The honor was in 
recognition of his having gone to a near- 
by town daily for the past three years 
to attend the sick when the community 
was without a physician. 


Authors. SAMUEL D. BoGan, a member 
of the Rotary Club of New Haven, 
Conn., and a former Shreveport, La., Ro 
tarian, has authored a book, Let the 
Coyotes Howl (Putnam, $2.50). It re 
cords the events of a Summer at a Boy 
Scout ranch in New Mexico... . Hu- 
mor and Humanity (Southern Publish- 
ing Company, Hickory, N. C.) has come 
from the pen of ROTARIAN GEORGE FRANKS 
Ivey, of Hickory, N. C. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


Photo: Little 





SEVEN out of eight of these new members of the Rotary Club of Ottawa, Ont., Canada, 
are Rotarians sons recently returned from overseas. Five were inducted at one meeting. 
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WASHINGTON, PA., Swine Clubbers know the fine points of purebred pork production. Here they inspect a litter of eight-week-old piglets. 


it's Fun, Raising Porkers by the Ton 
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FUTURE FARMER Phillip 
Cooper admires his Po- 
land China brood sow. 


VERYONE knows the vital rdle food 
Lg played in winning the war, and the 
importance it holds in maintaining the 
peace. What I didn’t know, though, was 
how Seriously youngsters have taken 
the problem. That was before I'd vis- 
ited a certain Swine Club sponsored by 
Rotarians and Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica in Washington, Pennsylvania. 

The Washington Rotary Club has been 
backing the project since early in 1943, 
with this twofold object in mind: to 
keep youths on the farm, and to increase 
the production of more and better pork. 
That Spring the Club provided $250 for 
the local Future Farmers of America 
chapter to obtain foundation stock for 
starting herds of purebred swine. A gilt 


gives each member his start; and he 
pays the debt by turning over two al 
mals from the first litter—for future 
members. 

It was thrilling 
of the stalwarts tell about his project. 


no less—to hear one 


His first litter numbered seven, and 
after deducting all expenses he realized 
a net profit of almost $75—which he 
figured was about 8&8 cents an hour for 
his time. 

These youngsters know the importance 
of the three P’s of pork production— 
pasture, protein, and purity (cleanli- 
ness). They taught me, too, that it 
takes a lot more than a hog lot to pro- 
duce a lot of hogs. 

—Yours, THE ScCRATCHPAD MAN 
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Rotary Clubs 
5,721 


Rotarians 
261,750 


Rotary 








The friendly 
between Switzerland 
and France has been 
given another boost! Announcement 
has been made that Swiss Rotary Clubs 
are disposed to adopt French Clubs as 
“godsons,” and to receive undernour 
ished children of Rotarians (and also of 


Swiss Extend a spirit 


Helping Hand 


non-Rotarians) to help them regain 
their health. 
Goals? Berwick The Rotary Club of 


BERWICK, PA has 
been sponsoring Boy 
Scouts for more than 20 years 
an “all-out” spirit. When they started out 
to raise $500 for a living-memorial cabin 
at the Scout camp recently, the response 
was So great that contributions from the 
60-odd members aggregated $1,714 


Breaks ‘em! 


and in 


To Your Health, Rotarians in Ibero- 
America 


Muchachos! ; 
interest in the phys- 


ical welfare of children. Here is 
dence: Los TEQUES, VENEZUELA, Rotarians 
have agreed to pay for all milk needed 
by their community’s poor children 
throughout the year. . . . In BARRETOs, 
BraziL, Rotarians recently spent 8,000 
cruzeiros (approximately $400) for gifts 
for orphans. They also gave prizes 
which were distributed in a children’s 
health contest, and provided gifts for 
young patients at the local hospital 

In MAZATENANGO, GUATEMALA, the Rotary 
Club has agreed to pay the cost of eye 
operations performed on the indigent. 


take active 


evi 


India Keeps Up Rotar y is still 
“wheeling” ahead in 


the Good Work , 
India, as witness re 


cent reports: The Rotary Club of Ni 
ciris has opened a créche for poor and 
sickly toddlers in Coonor, which will be 





F-Y-N is what the recent “Go Western” party staged by the Rotary 
It preceded an annual rodeo, 
La Fiesta de los Vaqueros. A big favorite was the locally popular 


Club of Tucson, Ariz., spelled. 


” 





given to that municipality after a year. 
A milk center was recently opened 

in Mysore to aid poor youngsters. 

The Rotary Club of Mapura recently dis- 

tributed clothing to 100 leper beggars, 

and is planning to organize a regular 

scheme for beggar segregation and re- 

lief 

Deltans Can Can. Thereprobablyaren't 


Can You Can? many problems con- 


nected with Summer 
canning which members of the Rotary 


Club of DeLta, OHI0, can’t answer. It’s 
this way: The Club carried on a canning 


project for relief last Summer—and 75 
percent of the canning was done by the 
members themselves. 


An increasingly pop 
ls Dayton Dynamo ular part of Rotary 

in Dayton, Oun1!o, is 
the Club’s Fellowship Forum, inaugu- 
rated several months ago as a sort of 
committee” for the regular 
weekly meetings. While it is primarily 
for Club officers and Committeemen, 
other members are privileged to attend, 
and they frequently do. One recent ses- 
sion saw a turnout of nearly 60. The 
sessions, which have become an unusu- 
ally good medium for the promotion of 
fellowship and understanding bring 
forth reports of progress of the various 
Club projects, such as aid to cerebral 
palsied children, the Rotary Boys Choir, 


etc. 


Fellowship Forum 


“steering 


Rotarians in Co 
LOMBO, CEYLON, are 
applauding the efforts 
of one of their fellows in taking the lead 
in obtaining employment and an op- 
portunity for former delinquents to 
make good. But they are doing more 


Colombo Gives 
‘em a Chance 





than that: they are codperating 


straightening out the lives of forme 
prisoners and training-school inmat 
and men and youths who have beer 


placed on probation. 


What was said? Hoy 
did the songs sound 
Rotarians of Oscro.a 
Iowa, have the answer. At a 
meeting a recording apparatus wa 
brought into action, and a record mad 
of statements by each member and 

the group singing. The pleasure cams 
when the utterances were played back 


Osceola Makes 
Song Record 


rece! 


Have a ‘Play Believing that there 


Pile’ As Well should be a “Pla 
Pile” as well as 
“Work Pile” in Rotary, the CALcary 


ALTA., CANADA, Rotary Club proceede: 
to build one. With table tennis and 
bridge the “structural timbers,” a sched 
ule covering five months was drawn 
and members and their wives “mixed 
for one table sport on one Monday eve 
ning, and for the other two weeks later 
They feel that the accomplishment is 
important to Rotary, in that both mem 
bers and ladies have been brought to 
gether on a level which makes for rea! 
fellowship. 


Educational opportu 
nities are being en 
hanced by Rotary 
Clubs around the world. For instance, 
the Rotary Club of CaLtstToea, CALIF., has 
adopted a school in Europe, and is help 
ing rehabilitate it by supplying eac! 
pupil with needed food, clothing, and 
equipment. ... Six needy students in 
REciIFE, BRAZIL, will continue their engi 
neering studies, thanks to the help of 
six Rotarians. . . . Members of the Ro- 


Rotary Widens 
Paths to School 


Photos: Western Ways 


“stoop dance,” in which the participants had to slip under the bar- 
rier without touching the crossbar. 
ward the floor, the squeeze gets tougher, and the hilarity more acute. 


As the stick inches to 
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They Carried On 


From Frederick Woodhams, of 
Sevenoaks, England, Representa- 
tive of Rotary District 12, comes 
an excellent example of the su- 
preme and quiet courage displayed 
by the British people during the 
hectic war days. 

‘*On one occasion,’’ he writes, 

I was booked to speak at an East 
Kent coast town. On arriving at 
the spot where the Rotary Club us- 
ually meets, I found a heap of 
smoldering rubble. A friendly po- 
liceman told me that they had had 
a visit that morning, and also in- 
formed me that the Club would 
meet at another place, and that the 
President was expecting me. 

‘*‘T made my way to the new ad- 
dress, and there to my great joy 
were all the fellows safely assem- 
bled. I had just begun to speak 
when Wailing Minnie (the siren) 
bellowed out its moaning warning. 
The defense guns began to bark. 
The sound of an approaching flying 
| bomb could be heard in the dis- 
tance, and for a moment amid the 
din I must have hesitated, when a 
friendly voice spoke out, ‘Carry on, 
sir. It may not happen.’ ’’ 














ary Club of PLYMoUTH, MICH., are con- 
ting to a new Student Loan Fund. 
4 Rot bookshelf has been put 
the disposal of students at the Col- 
te in St. Marys, OnT., CANADA. 
yleak iture loomed for a co-ed at 
é University, in BaLpwin, KAwns., 
en it was necessary to amputate one 
er legs injured in an automobile 
ident Hearing of her plight, the 
il Rota Club raised enough money 
yay he tuition for her remaining 
e¢ ears of college 


Santa Claus True, it has been 
Sans Calendar some time since last 
Christmas, but pa- 

ts at the Naval Hospital in PortTs- 

i, VA., are probably still talking 

bout it Chere was, for one thing, the 
y which the local Rotary Club 





AS A RESULT of the recreating program which the Rotary Club 
of Guadalupe, Calif., is now sponsoring for that community, the 
Club members are getting a bit of “recreation” themselves— 
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MEET “Rotary Sam Reynolds,” the parrot which was recently presented to Seaman Harold 


Reynolds, an infantile-paralysis victim, by the Rotary Club of Portsmouth, Va 


(see item) 


The companionship of the bird has been a helpful factor in the youth's fight for life 


“threw” for them—a dance with a 
“name” band, and presents for every 
one. Patients who had been bedfast for 


ahead of time 
just what they would like for Christmas 


One young 


a long spell were asked 
seaman, an “iron lunge 
suffering from infantile said 
he’d like to 
while aw: 
actly what he got 


paralysis, 


have a parrot to help him 


v his idle 


That's ex- 


hours 
(see cut) 
number 


There are a 


Yessir, It Beat 
the ‘Dutch’ or 


“Pennsvivania 


Dutch” in the PERK- 
ASIF, Pa., region, so when the members 
of the local Rotary Club honored them 


“Ground Hog” 
early in February, the entire meeting 
was conducted in Pennsylvania Dutch, 
even to the menu, songs, program 
cut), and printing on the 
that the 

nevel 


by holding a meeting 


(see 
Mem- 
Was a 


napkins. 
bers reported 
“knockout,” 


more enjoyed. 


plan 


and was a meeting 


Rotarians in Vicuy, 
FRANCE, are planning 
resump- 
“cure” for indi- 


Vichy Resumes 
Child ‘Cures’ 


tion of the Club’s 


immediate 
free 


gent children, a project interrupted by 
the war. The children, accompanied by 
their parents, are lodged in Vicny for 
15 days and are provided with auto ex- 


cursions, outdoor lunches, movies, and 
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“I THINK we'd better go,” the first ground 


hog asserts to his pal, decorating the 
program for the first ‘‘Pennsylvania 
Dutch’’ meeting held recently by the 


Perkasie, Pa. (see item). 


Rotarian A. Bruner 


Rotary Club of 


Photos 





ee 
~ Chat 


reconstructing and rehabilitating the community picnic grounds. 
Besides general landscaping, they are adding numerous improve- 
ments, including barbecue pits, and they are irrigating the park. 
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other entertainment. Meals are taken 
with members of the Club. As many as 
160 children have been handled in a sea- 
son in the past. 


Clubs that 
around 


Rotary 
are looking 
or a way to 
funds to support their crippled-children 
clinics might well glance toward AsHE 
Boro, N. C. The Club there recently 
staged its second annual dance for the 
benefit of its clinic, and realized a net 
profit of more than $2,260. Besides op 
erations and braces the Club provides 
special shoes, medicine, and hospitaliza- 
tion at its clinic, which has been con- 
ducted since 1934. Hundreds of young- 
sters have been treated, and many are 
now becoming healthy citizens—instead 
of helpless cripples. 


Annual Dance 
Provides Chance 


raise 


67 More Clubs Congratulations are 
due these 67 Rotary 


Mark Their ‘25th’ 
Clubs upon reaching 


their silver anniversaries during May: 

Cuero, Tex.; Hillsboro, Tex.; Norris- 
town, Pa.; West Chester, Pa.; Aliquippa, 
Pa.; Duquoin, IIl.; Pomona, Calif.; 
Prince Rupert, B. C., Canada; Temple, 
Tex.; Staten Island, N. Y.; Yorktown, 
Sask., Canada; Broken Bow, Nebr.; Clo- 
quet, Minn.; Conway, Ark.; Anaheim, 
Calif.; McMinnville, Oreg.; Brockville, 
Ont., Canada; Thomasville, Ga.; Martins- 
burg, W. Va.; Washington Court House, 
Ohio; Jacksonville, Tex.; St. Catharines, 
Ont., Canada. 

Franklin, Pa.; Winsted, Conn.; Mead- 


ville, Pa.; Crystal Falls, Mich.; States- 
ville, N. C.; Childress, Tex.; El] Centro, 
Calif.; Corsicana, Tex.; Taylor, Tex.; 
Brunswick, Ga.; Live Oak, Fla.; Keokuk, 
Iowa; Bryan, Tex.; Monongahela, Pa.; 
Keyser, W. Va.; Brainerd, Minn.; Port 
Chester, N. Y.; Aberdeen, Miss.; Car- 
lisle, Pa.; Wahpeton, No, Dak.; Eufaula, 
Ala.; Ely, Minn.; Delta, Colo.; Beeville, 
Tex.; Plainview, Tex.; Valley City, No. 
Dak.; Bonham, Tex.; Orangeburg, S. C.; 
Porterville, Calif.; Wellsville, N. Y. 
Everett, Mass.; Nashua, N. H.; Elber- 


ton, Ga.; Latrobe, Pa.; Ironwood, Mich.; 
Mandan, No. Dak.; Corry, Pa.; Moor- 
head, Minn.; Charlotte, Mich.; Hering- 
ton, Kans.; Gladstone, Mich.; Lock 


Haven, Pa.; Sydney, Australia; Welling- 
ton, New Zealand; and Auckland, New 
Zealand. 

A substantial scholarship fund grew 
out of the simply observed silver anni- 
Rotary Club ef New 
BRITAIN, CONN., recently. Instead of 
staging an elaborate party, the Club 
saved the cost of frills, and all money 
above expenses went into the scholar- 
ship fund. Tribute was paid to the five 
charter members who are still active in 
the Club. 


versary of the 


Whenever a commu- 
nity sets out to send 
up a public building, 
Rotary Club coéperation goes a long 
way in assuring its success. The Rotary 
Club of Quito, Ecuapor, for example, 
contributed half of the 100,000 sucres 
($7,800) needed to build a children’s 


Rotary Helps 
to Build ‘em! 
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ROTARIANS of Longview, Wash., are shown packing some of the 500 cases of food. 


A Case Where Cons Can Help 


Loncview, Wash., is one of the 
“canningest” cities in the United 
States. In two custom canneries so 
many families packed somuch home- 
grown produce during the war that 
long files of tin cans still line most 
local basements. So—whep.the cry 
for food for starving nations re- 
cently went up, the Rotary Club of 
Longview launched a drive to tap 
that surplus. 


or 
to 


In a little more than a month 
some 13,000 cans of foodstuffs were 
gathered and shipped off in 500 
cases. A house-to-house campaign 
had netted 8,000 cans; customers 
had filled barrels in grocery stores; 
and nine barrels of cans had been 
collected as admission to a special 
movie. Contributions included vari- 
ous vegetables, along with fruit, 
fish, soup, and canned milk. 








Denmark Helps Holland 


' 
The newly chartered Rotary Club 
of Sollerod, Denmark, lost no time | 
in getting down to work. While | 
still in the cradle, so to speak, it | 
launched an international project 
under which it brought 72 young. | 
sters—principally children of Ro- | 
tarians or their employees—from 
Utrecht, The Netherlands, to Den 
mark in order to nourish them back 
to health, Utrecht Rotarians codp- 
erating. The children were met by 
Rotarians at the Danish frontier, 
and when they arrived in Freder- 
icia, Denmark, the local Rotary 
Club had a reception and meal for 
them. Now guests in Danish homes, 
the youngsters are becoming sound 
of body again and are rapidly gain 
ing weight. 











clinic. It was inaugurated during t} 
recent Children’s Week. ... The R 
tary Club of GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR, h: 
obtained contributions of 40,000 sucr 
($2,800) to construct an antituberculos 
dispensary. ...A fund of $5,000 w: 
recently raised in its community by t} 
Rotary Club of CHULA VisTA, CALIF., 1 
erect a new chamber of commerce build 
ing. ... The Rotary Club of RipGeTown 
Ont., CANADA, has thrown its full support 
into a campaign to raise funds for a m« 
morial hall. . . . Fifteen Lanco, CHIL: 
Rotarians were responsible for the co: 
struction of a hospital for indigent 
workers. It cost 300,000 pesos (approxi 
mately $10,000). . . . The 300,000 pesos 
which paid for the new “infantile home’ 
in Orsono, CHILE, was Rotary-donated 


Greetings and con 
gratulations are ex 
tended to 64 new 
Rotary Clubs and to 33 Clubs which 
have recently been readmitted to Rotar) 
International. New Clubs, with sponsor 
Clubs in parentheses, are: 

Swan River (Dauphin), Man., Canada 
Yuma (Wray), Colo.; Sneek (Leeuwar- 
den), The Netherlands; Kuopio (St. 
Michel), Finland; Thisted (Nykobing), 
Denmark; Sollerod (Lyngby), Den- 
mark; Suttons Bay (Traverse City) 
Mich.; Tishomingo (Sulphur), Okla; 
Kokkola Gamlakarleby (Vasa), Finland; 
Hasle (Ronne), Denmark; Quitman 
(Mineola), Tex. 

Villa Angela (Presidente Roque Saenz 
Pena), Argentina; Oak Ridge (Knox- 
ville), Tenn.; Guyra (Armidale), Aus- 
tralia; Gilbertsville (Oneonta), N. Y.; 
Ware, England; Theresa (Alexandria 
Bay), N. Y.; La Cisterna (San Ber- 
nardo), Chile; Cunco (Pitrufquén), 
Chile; San Cayetano (Tres Arroyos and 
Necochea), Argentina; Port Clinton 
(Sandusky), Ohio; Amraoti, India; Fair 
Oaks (Roseville), Calif.; Roxana (Wood 
River), Ill. 

Ebeltoft (Grenoa), Denmark; Heinola 
(Helsingfors), Finland; Ringsted (Koge 
and Roskilde), Denmark; Moss (Fred- 
rikstad), Norway; Amal (Trollhattan), 
Sweden; Great Harwood and Rishton, 
England; Higginsville (Lexington), 
Mo.; Montevallo (Birmingham), Ala.; 
South Sydney (Sydney), Australia; Fall- 


97 Clubs Added 
to Rotary Roster 
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ne (Iquique) 
“ ( Bucaramang 
lartinsville) 
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Colombia ( 
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Arm 
la Santiago 


saimon 


(hile 

’ Colombia; 
Va Webster 
é University 


ilez Chaves 
Hornchurch, 
New 


¢, Sweden; 


1). Ga 


ynn.: Coral 
ie (Nueva 
Bahia de Cara- 
(Tam- 


Viante 


Mompo6s (Ma- 

; d Canyon 
|. Portugal; 
Wales: Har- 

I ‘land; Du- 
Holland 
(Flora), IIL; 


a), Bolivia; 


(Jalapa). \Miexico: Corozal 
Colombia nd Paradise 
Readmitted Clubs 
Belgium; Ga Belgium: 
ance; Port France; 
I ce Neve France; 
i Breda, The Nether- 


The Net} 


Netherland 


Anvers, Be 


Mandal, Ne 


Enschede 


Veen- 
The 


€ rlands: 
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\rnhem, 


im; Quim- 
rway; Stavan- 
The Nether- 


arden, The Netherlands; 
Dinard, F e; Bayonne- 

} nce 
I ce Mulhouse, France; Ni- 
France; Baguio, The Philippines; 
The Netherlands; Singa- 
S Settlement Drammen, 


ixembourg 


Belgium Oste 
Belgium; Lille 
and Nantes 


Quick to Answer Whe 


Luxembourg; 
nd, Belgium; 
France; Ren- 


France. 


in early-morn- 


the ‘Fire Call’ ing blaze destroyed a 
war veteran’s home 

onte and injured his wife and 
Rotary Club of Port JEFFERSON, 

} i st automati donated to 

S en family the full sum which 

er yudgeted fo Christmas 


See ‘em There Fev 


Rotary Clubs 


in the Air! have the opportu- 
nity of studving air 

wer W ch the Rotary Club of RIVER- 
Cauir., has—and perhaps that’s too 


bad. Going recently to March 
Field, 110 that 
Club were treated to a jet propelled au 


near-by 


members and 


guests ot 


(see cut) 


of radar, altitude ti 
fiving in Link trainers 


; 


luncheon at the Officers’ Club. 


show and demonstrations 


Saw 
instrument 


ining 


top ed off with 


Sheds Suit to 


Md the Needy SY CU et eee 

CITY N. ¥ knew 
that a recent meeting vould be devoted 
to stirring up enthusiasm for the Club's 
participation in the national clothing 
drive for people 1 War-torn countries 
However, the little expected the dra 
matic presentation they witnessed. The 


speaker, Rov W Whipple, of BINGHAM- 


ron, N. ¥ onoraryvy member of the 
JOHNSON City Club, told one member that 
“[T should take the shirt right off vow 
back, and I believe I will.” Thanks to a 
bit of prearranging, he grabbed the Ro 
tarian’s tie and his shirt came off—with 
out removing his coat or vest Eight 


members were then pointed out as wear- 


ing the best-looking neckties; two will- 


ingly let theirs be clipped, while the 


Asa 


prearrange 


others held their breath climax, a 


number was drawn (by 


ment) to see who should donate one 
more suit Rotarian Whipple’s name 
was called, and off came his suit (see 
cut). 


Rotarians of Mem- 


Their Pride Is 


Pardonabie! PHIS, TEX. can pride- 

fully boast of the 
accomplishments of their Club-spon- 
sored 4-H Club. When the 4-H young- 


sters entered 
won 


won 


State competition, they 


ight The clut 


Six out of ¢ 
the 


pr 1Zes 


On Sa 


national prize 





members were awarded trips to the 


national meeting in Cutcaco, IL One 
member served toastmaster at meet 
ings held in Mexico Crry, Mexico, and 
DALLAS, For Worth, and San ANGELO 
TEX. 

Another Border The Rotary Clubs of 


Sweden (District 78) 


Is Narrowed 


ecently helped nat 


international border when the 


row an 





IT WOULD be oa gross understatement t 
say that the Rotary Club of Johnson City 


N. Y., “went dramatic’ when it recently 
collected used clothing (also see item 


Photo: Rotarian C. M. Trent 





EVER TRY bowling—or skeet—to get 
Rotarians together for an intercity meeting? 
It works! That's the verdict of Rotarians in 


Tracy, Calif., shown here with their guests 
Their skeet tourney brought members from 
six neighboring Rotary Clubs as participants 

Phot I AAI 











THESE Riverside, Calif., Rotarians are watching “skyscrapers at work”—a demonstration of three jet-propelled P-80 fighters (see item). 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Climatrol is a system for conditioning and handling 
air... which gives you “Climate Control”. 


With a Mueller Climatrol winter air con- a wise decision and a sound investment. 


ditioner in your home, you not only enjoy 
today’s higher standards of indoor com- 
fort — but you are also in a position to 
take advantage of future developments 
by adding them to your Climatrol system. 

Your indoor comfort depends upon 
the condition of the air in your home. 
When you install a system that is basic- 
ally designed to treat and handle air — 
as a permanent “built-in” feature of your 
home — you can be assured of making 


And when it’s a Climatrol system, you 
also know that you can depend on the 
performance record of a company that 
has specialized in home comfort for 89 
years. Each Climatrol unit is specially 
designed for efficiency with a specific 
fuel — gas, oil, or coal, whichever you 
choose. There is a Climatrol model to 
suit your home, in the complete Clima- 
trol line. Consult your nearest Climatrol 
“comfort merchant.” 


9. 2 2,8, 2.,0.0..0 0. 0, ©. @--®.-0®.--- 2 -@--@ -@- @--@ -O OO @-@ 


| Previous orders may miake it impossible to furnish your Climatrol 
system — but if you need Climatrol literature now 





for future pl. lo wot hesitate to write for it. 


L.A. Mueller Furnace Co., 2068 W. Okichome Ave, Milwaukee 7, Wis. 
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placed a scholarship fund of 750 kronor 
(approximately $200) at the disposal of 
the Rotary Clubs of Finland. The schol- 
arship will be given to a person who has 
passed his technical examinations and 
who is continuing his technical studies. 


For a long time Nor- 
WICH, CONN., has 
been known as “The 
Rose of New England.” Feeling, how- 
ever, that in recent years citizens have 
placed too little stress upon the theme. 
the local Rotary Club recently took up 
the job of bringing back the bloom to 
the rose as a Community Service proj- 
ect. A permanent rose garden is being 
established as a part of the city park 
system; and on a designated day in 
April all citizens were asked to codper- 
ate by planting rosebushes. 


Norwich Starts 
Rose Garden 


Now They Know The whole family 
Dad Better down to baby brother 
—has a better under- 
standing of Rotary and what Dad does 
when he attends*his weekly meeting in 
Du Quoin, ILL. That Club recently held 
a family night, when entertainment was 
provided for all. The award for best 
attendance went to one member despite 
the fact that one of his six youngsters 
slipped off to the movies instead. 


Citizens of OsSHKOsH, 
Wis., are currently 
singing the praises 
of the city’s latest youth project, a Boy 
Scout a cappella choir. Believed to be 
one of the few organizations of its kind 
in the United States, the musical group 
supplements regular troop activities. It 
is sponsored by the OsHKOsH Rotary 
Club. 


Behind the High 
Notes—Rotary 


Here and there one 
finds a small Rota 

Club with a record of 
accomplishments “far over its head.” 
The 13-member Club in PoINnT PLEASANT, 
W. Va., is one such group. Its record in- 
cludes erection of a bandstand for the 
local high school; participation in scrap, 
Red Cross, and USO drives; sponsorship 
of various youth activities; activity 
prizes for high-school students; subscrip- 
tions to THE Rotarian for the local li- 
brary; and presentation of a play to pro- 
vide funds for a community playground 
and additional school-band uniforms. 


Point Pleasant 
Points the Way 





Noting many indus 
trial and automotive 
accidents which re- 
quired blood transfusions at the local vet- 
erans’ hospital, Rotarians in WELLSsBoRo, 
Pa., decided to do something about it. 
The solution was easy: equip the local 
hospital with a blood bank. Permission 
was obtained, contributions were solic- 
ited, and a band concert was arranged 
with the local high-school music depart- 
ment. Sale of program space netted 
enough to pay for the installation of 
equipment, and there was enough left 
over partially to pay for new uniforms 
for more than 60 members of the band. 
As soon as equipment can be installed, 
the Rotarians plan to solicit blood don- 
ors so that there will always be enough 
on hand to care for emergencies within 
30 miles of WELLSBORO. 


Wellsboro Builds 
a Blood Bank 
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i from page 18] 
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in elec Tt generatol 
' yf their number, Edwin Den- 
is home Then they ac- 

e and testing devices fran 
gomery and, learning from 
ich other, in a few months 
1 mastery ol ub ject to 


e maintenance 


vas difficult) rom outside 


0 0, chiefly from critics who 
ytically at the ish of com- 
es and made meaningful 
" the importance of the 
eir obiecti« sually sub- 
’ lly enoug! vith their 
gos to the s Ol hatchery 

‘ ental of a ft ocker. 
lle High students under- 
talization of large part 
) bunty, one of the most crit- 
eed is for farm machinery. 
ted to cooperate with the 


plea for an increased sup- 
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e peanut Olls Dut no one 
ifford $650 for a peanut picker. 
yrofit from the hatchery, the 
ought a picker and rented it out. 

é farmer then planted from 
4) res of the new crop, not 
ying Uncle Sam, but helping 
elf ) profit of $70 an acre. 
\ e profits from the peanut 
e boys bought other machines 
‘ So they were doing a boom- 


ss—and so were the farmers 


ible to afford mowing machines 


acre [fo a 


paid $2 an machine 


ent operator to cut oats, and 


sowed more grain than be- 

Ho lle farmers used to grow 
gh hay for their own use be- 

e they iad no way to bale it for 
\ Chrietzberg bought a power 


hoolboys Erni Richardson 


Sears Waldrop offered to bale 


$ ) farmers increased their 
1% \fter storing all they needed 
VY é feed, many sold over S300 


ind that ain’t hay!” said Ernie. 


oO e’s farmers were plowing 
ind with student-manned tractors, 

es] g and binding their wheat with 
le in combine, and grinding 

ed in a student-operated grist 

\ two of the first tractors in that 
ff the country, Doug Brown and 

vin ¢ ee terraced 5,000 acres of 


1 to sa from erosion and helped 
ount terrace many thousands 
Gripping this soil are the roots 
5,000 trees donated by the Alabama 


ver Company and planted by stu- 
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Thanks to Holtville High boys and the 


school’s power sprayer, Elmore County, 


SIX country, now 


years ago a me-crop 


has orchards that would delight the eye 


of Johnny Appleseed. Convinced by the 


agriculture agent that peaches could be 


more profitable than cotton, agricultural 


students helped farmers set out more 


than 50,000 peach trees, which the boys 


keep sprayed and treated for borers 
Last vear Farmer Ernest Wilson banked 
$1,000 in peach money, and Sam Me- 
Glancy cleared $3,500 from an 1l-acre 
orchard 

Modern methods and machines make 
farm life a more pleasing prospect. As 
freckle-faced, football playing John Sears 


but 


mule down 


said, “If I have a tractor, I'l) 
I'll be darned if | 


a cotton row all my 


farm, 
follow a 
Klmore 


life.” Fewei 


County boys are leaving home than 


formerly 
But the Holtville 


headed fo 


bovs aren't all 


High 


farming. School woodwork 


and machine shops are turning out small 
With the help of 


Blackwell and less than 


businessmen as well 


Instructor D. E 


$5 spent for two fan belts and a saw, 


students recently set up an assembly 


line turning out clothespins from dis 


carded lumber. This homemade unit in 


one corner of the shop was the joke of 
the other students untila group of them, 


in a Montgomery department store one 


Saturday, saw women pushing into a 
line to buy Holtville-made clothe spins 
at 10 cents a bag. The venture has al 


ready cleared more than $500, and the 
unit is 400 gross behind in filling orders 


from stores as far away as Birmingham. 


P.. JJIECTS big 


same lathes and 


roll 


Besides 


and little from the 


drills. making 


wooden beds, metal scooters, swings, 


the bovs 
that 


highway, 


jungle gyms, and fence posts, 


turn out a fertilizer distributor 


takes a 
laying lime slag 


swath as broad as a 


and phosphorus four 


times as fast as a farmer can do it by 


hand. By a ten-second adjustment these 
machines are converted 
of grall I 


them at $100 each 


into 


sowers ‘armers are buving 


“New 
title of 


Under the trade name System,” 
their 
whole school course McCord. 
Bill Myrick, an practical-minded 


voung chemists have made and sold cold 


which might well be the 
Sherwood 


1 othe 


cream, tooth powder, hand lotion, nail 


polish remover, liquid soap, even a corn 
cure. 
Neatly 


pooed, Mary Jane Jackson, Lorene Gray, 


manicured and cleanly sham 


and a dozen other girls seriously in- 


terested in beauty culture, work hard 


to improve their own and others’ ap- 


pearance. In a spotless parlor, well 


equipped with a professional chair, 
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MORE 


WITH AN E RUDE! 


Glorious holidays ahead the 
think of the fun an Evinrude 
The 


with an Evinrude speeding you to choicest spots 


carefree trips 
you're planning 

can add to every hour! best of fishing, 
miles away. Or cruising, swimming, picnicking 


... this summer enjoy them the Evinrude wa) 


See your Evinrude dealer. Look for his name in 
the classihed under “Out 
board Motors 
from lightest Evinrudes to thrilling four-cylin 
All ofter the starting sur 

} 


operating €ase ana 


telephone directory 
Most comp 


plete range of models 


der motors ness 


1 stamina perfected 


ruges 


through 36 years of building 


fine outboards! Co 
EVINRUDE CATALOG FREE! 

Tells you all the Evinrude teatures 

gives helptul t f ut 

able boats, spec t Free Ad 

dress, EVINRUDE MOTORS, * ) _—— 


N. 27th Street, Milwaukee 9, W 
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Transparent 


SHU-PAK 


Compact, dustproof case made of sturdy 
transparent plastic and fabric keeps a 
pair of shoes fully covered, yet readily 
Pelble! ideal for traveling . . . protects 
Clothing. Saves storage space at home. 
End-loop permits hanging in closet. Will 
accommodate all sizes. Ladies’ style 
(shown) comes lined in blue, red, tan, 
green ond brown; men’s style in black, 
tan and blue. Give second color choice. 
2 for $2.70; 4 for $5.00. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED—Delivery free 
within 150 miles of New York 





A HOUSE FAMOUS FOR QUALITY FOR OVER 98 YEARS. 














ORIENTAL RUGS 
and 
forthe finest selection 
f Orientals 
cheoobe 


Nahigian Brothers, Inc. 


FINE RUGS AND CARPETING 
NG North Mabashk 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Established 1890 






drier, and a hot oil steamer bought 
secondhand for $190, they beautify the 
complexion, hair, and nails of some 50 
customers. Students pay 15 cents for a 
shampoo, outsiders 25. Each week the 
parlor averages about $10 in fees, which 
buys new equipment. A permanent-wave 
machine is next on the list. 

Not so successful were the eight boys 
who wanted to learn barbering. Ob- 
taining a professional chair and a por- 
celain basin from a defunct shop in 
near-by Wetumpka, they started work 
on grammar-school kids at 10 cents a 
head. But they made discouragingly 
little progress without a trained in- 
structor. Finally, by giving dances and 
candy, they raised $65, with 
which they sent their most promising 
craftsman, Hubert Kingsley, for a six- 
week course in a barber college in 
| Florida. Hubert returned, but was of- 
| fered too good a job in a Montgomery 





selling 


shop to turn down. He repaid the loan, 
but the barber shop failed. 
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THE Gold Spot Club has 160 members. 
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HERE is now a place in the sun 

for the shoeshine boys of Phoenix, 
Arizona. They intend to keep it. 

In the “old days,” they roamed 
the streets, fought over customers, 
= blocked doorways, spilled polish on 
the sidewalks, and tangled constant- 
ly with the police and merchants. 
So—they were barred from the busi- 
ness district. That threatened eco- 


nomic ruin. 
Then one day two business lead- 








Shine? These Phoenix Boys Dol 


Keeping tab on all organizations han 
ling money are pretty Betty Waites a: 





her corps of efficient young bankers 7 
girls and boys taking the commer: ey 
course—who, in their cubbyhole ba: d 
keep accounts, accept deposits, ma : 


loans, figure interest, and collect | 
ments. Averaging $300 a day in c: 
transactions, the bankers work in pai 
and are personally responsible for « 
actly balancing their books before tu 
ing them over to the next force. §S 
huntired twenty-five dollars are out . 
loan at present. A recent transacti: 
was a loan of $18 to the Science C) 
to buy a stereopticon. The club gay: 
a dance and paid off the note, includin; 
6 percent interest, in three months. Th: 
largest loan to an individual was $7 
to a lad who had forgot to bring th 
money he wanted to contribute to 
war-bond drive being held that d: 
Next day he repaid the money, wit! 
interest—one cent. 

To a community starved for recrea 
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Business kept the others from the photo. 


ers—one of them Rotarian George 
Miller, Boy Scout executive—called 
the boys together, addressed them 
as “junior businessmen,” helped 
them organize the Gold Spot Shoe- 
shine Club, and saw them write a 
strict code of ethics. 

Today Phoenix gives them the 
run of the town—and camping trips 
and banquets besides. For here are 
some boys who, given a chance, can 
shine—in more ways than one. 
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* BEAR LAKE * 
Easy Motor Trip in Rocky 
Mountain National Park. 


* GRAND LAKE * 
Home of World’s Highest 
Yacht Club 


| * A SPORTS PARADISE * 
| the year around 


Life is a joy in cool Colorado. Fishing, 
hunting, skiing and other sports in 
the breath-taking, snow-clad Rockies 
... scenic mountain trips to jewel 
lakes under the brightest sun in the 
bluest sky you ever saw .. . yachting 
at Grand Lake...visits to the ruins of 
a bygone age at Mesa Verde... dude 
ranching cowboy style...these things 
and others prove the point that you 
enjoy life more in cool Colorado. ~ 


* CLIFF PALACE * 
| Mesa Verde National Park 






















* ECHO LAKE * 
To 14,260 Ft. Mt. Evans over 
Historic Prospector’s Trail. 


Demers any VISITORS BUREAU 


519 17th STREET e DENVER 2, COLORADO 
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Fuld Color 


16MM ActiON DRAMA 
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N For full list of availabilities — 





| 5746 Sunset Boulevard - Hollywood 2 
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action-filled pictures! 
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tli0'— ANIMATED CARTOONS - NEWSREELS 
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PLANET PICTURES, INC. 


8, California 
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of the property. 





ti GEORGE CLOWER 

Bt Realtor 

ial OPELIKA, ALABAMA 

a Real Estate Leases Business Brokerage 
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I am prepared to negotiate with 


vestigation. It will take $1,250,000.00 
to handle. Net income authorizes 


ii 
Property located in South-South- 


liminaries are worked out between 
this office and prospective 
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Do/More way is like a 
holiday to employees. . . 
It’s a tonic to their bod- 


fea; conducive to health 

' and energy. Do/More 
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DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC.. Dept. 628, 
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Talking It Over 


[Continued from page 3] 


blame for not properly guiding their 
offspring in caring for their money. 
This is all the more reason for schools 
to adopt some methods of teaching 
finance 

I teach mathematics and in so doing 
attempt to instill of thrift and 
proper expending of money. However, 
if this teaching is not carried on into 
the high-school work in a specialized 
course, my efforts are practically in 
vain. Nevertheless, there is always the 
chance that some pupils may be started 
on the right path. 

Some schools have a banking system 
whereby pupils may deposit and with- 
draw money. Our school doesn’t use 
this plan, but I think it would be well 
worth the time involved in keeping rec- 
ords. A small amount of interest might 
be paid as an incentive to get pupils to 
Save. 


ideas 


Shelton Is Wrong 
Says Georce D. TAyLor, Rotarian 
Dairy Farmer 

Stamford, New York 

In the March debate-of-the-month [Tie 
Wages to Profits?] Willard Shelton says 
the unions “believe they are doing the 
American farmer a favor by asking 
higher wages, because the farmer can 
go broke due to urban unemployment.” 
He cites James Patton as being in agree- 
ment. 

Right now the farmer’s plight is 
surely no worse than usual even though 
there is widespread urban unemploy- 
ment, deliberately planned and exe- 
cuted by labor leaders. Conversely, 
however, it is trué that if all the farm- 
ers adopted the tactics now prevalent 
among labor unions, thé union members 
would be not alone broke—they would 
be dead! From starvation!! 

To assert, or even to infer, that farm- 
ers can gain anything or that they think 
they can gain anything from labor 
strikes is to say that they are either 
fools or wastrels. But their record, par- 
ticularly of late, presents no other such 
evidence. 


How about Work Incentive? 
isks WILLIAM C. Bonn, Rotarian 
Past Service 
New Castle, Indiana 

Regarding Willard Shelton’s argu- 
ments in support of his viewpoint of 
paying according to ability to pay [Tie 
Wages to Profits?, debate-of-the-month, 
Tue Rotarian for March], may I ask: If 
you and I were building homes and you 
were well off and could pay cash and 
I had to mortgage my home in order to 
build, should you pay higher wages be- 
cause of your ability to pay than I 
should pay? If so, how would the less 
prosperous ever own their homes? 

The only way to pay for work done 
is according to the amount the worker 
produces. I once had three finishers 
doing similar work at the same time. 
I paid on the basis of the amount they 
finished, but each received different pay 


each week because each produced a dif 


ferent amount of finished work. \ 
not this fair? Why should not the m: 
producing the most finished goods 
ceive the most pay? Otherwise w! 
inducement is there for the good w: 
man to try to finish more than the px 
workman? 


On Understanding Russia 
By ARMANDO DE ARRUDA PEREIRA 

Ceramic Engineer 

Past President, Rotary Internatio 

Sado Paulo, Brazil 

I read with great interest the artic! 
Let’s Understand Russia, by Grove 
Patterson [THE RoTarRIAN for February] 

I would understand Russia if som: 
one would explain to me several of the 
points which I present below. 

If the war was fought to end dict 
torship and tyranny, to give people | 
man rights, freedom of thought an 
speech as well as of political and re] 
gious creeds; if the United Nations sti 
are putting pressure against certair 
countries where dictatorship holds the 
Government, what about the paragraph 
in Mr. Patterson’s article which say 
“Politically, Russia today is a dictato 
ship, as is inevitable in a country whic! 
permits but one political party”? 

There is only one political party “be 
cause of” and not “as in.” That 
the story. We cannot have two differ 
ent weights in the balance of justice 

What kind of democracy (!) is it 
where a minority of 5% million in 192 
million is the only one allowed (7?) to 
govern? 

I hope to 
“Americans 


‘ 
ends 


live to the time when 
may be driving in their 
own cars... from the old home town 
on to Moscow.” Then I would perhaps 
understand Russia. 

Mind you, I do not for a second dis- 
like the Russian people. I love and ad 
mire them in many ways. What I dis- 
like is the governmental regime in pow- 
er, a system which differs very little 
from those we have just knocked out. 

Paul Harris put it very well when he 
said in THE Rotarian for January [Fear 
and Hate Must Go!] that “Russia has 


“OF COURSE I get tired sitting 
here night after night, but it's 
the only thing I know how to do.” 
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to put up with a dirty 
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room every time you sweep the floor. 
By sweeping with a Dustless brush, 
which makes its own sweeping com- 
pound as it sweeps, you can elimi- 
nate up to 97% of germ laden dust 
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can also do away with costly sweep- 
ing compound and cut labor costs. 
Thousands of factories, offices, 
shops, schools, and stores now use 
Dustless sweeping. Get complete 
facts about this better 

method of dust 

control. Write 


imoletsh an 
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i. A. PRESTON (0., Battle (reek, 
Michigan, enjoy accomplishing 
a job “well done.” That’s why 
they recommend STACY-ADAMS 
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ship to help a worthy student through 
college; or any one of a dozen projects that 
offer a benefit to those who would take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. 

The idea of living memorials is a good 
one 


A Tree for Everyone 
Says ALLEN-L. OLIVER, Rotarian 
Lawyer 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 

I read with no little interest the two 
sides of the debate What Kind of War 
Memorial? (THE Rotarian for February]. 
A plan conceived and 
sponsored by the Mis- 
souri State Chamber 
of Commerce contains 
all the better and finer 
thoughts in each of 
those comments. 

The proposal is this: 

That a living per- 
petual individual Me- 
morial Forest Park be 
established in Mis- 
souri About 60,000 acres would be 
needed in which there would be a living 
tree for every individual who served in 
the armed forces of the United States in 
World War II: an evergreen for each 
of those who made the supreme sacri- 
fice, and a deciduous tree for those who 
survived. Each tree would bear the 
name and serial number of a member 
of the services. 

Under the proposed plan, some 2,000 
to 5,000 disabled veterans of World War 
II would act as caretakers and guides; 
blueprints would be made so that vis- 
itors might easily locate specific trees. 
Driveways should be_ constructed 
throughout the park, flower beds would 
make it more beautiful, and artificial 
lakes should be made available for boat- 
ing, fishing, and swimming. 

Instead of disintegrating with time, 
the park would become more beautiful 
as the years go by. When a tree is de- 
stroyed, another would be planted in its 
place. 





Oliver 


Re: War Memorials 

By G. C. THomson, Rotarian 

Magistrate 

Swift Current, Saskatchewan, Canada 

Here are two points I’d like to make 
in regard to war memorials, the subject 
of the debate-of-the-month in February: 

First, where you have a “useful” me- 
morial, it is sometimes possible to make 
it both a utility and a tribute. Some- 
times! All too often the memorial fea- 
ture gets no worthy emphasis, sinks 
from second place into fourth, and in a 
few years is swamped by the utility. 

Second, if your memorial is a real 
“community” one, intended not for chil- 
dren only, but for all the community, 
it becomes a present to oneself. How is 
that going to teach the lesson of un- 
selfishness, not to say sacrifice? 


Let's Remember by Planning 
Urges Wu Hayes, Rotarian 
Department of Education 
University of California 
Santa Barbara, California 
Let me add one small voice to that of 
William Mather Lewis in his plea for 
“living memorials” [debate-of-the-month 
for February, What Kind of War Me- 


morial?]. We have come out of thi 
war more concerned with the social an 
economic needs of all men in a degre 
undreamed of two decades ago. Wo 
War II proved that these needs cann 
be met by the erection of obelisks a) 
arches, however lofty. For those w} 
will someday lead America are need: 
adequate recreational, educational, a: 
social facilities. In a word, let us 
member by planning for the futur 
rather than by reminiscing about thx 
past. 


Footnoting the Tariff Question 

By WALTER J. Rose, Rotarian 

Economist and Author 

Melbourne, Australia 

The December, 1945, debate-of-th« 
month on That Tariff Question raises 
question that in Australia gives rise t 
more argument per head of populatic 
than almost any other. The two article 
suggest that in the U.S.A. the position 
similar. The problems discussed ars 
among the most important and most 
difficult of those awaiting solution b 
the United Nations Organization. Ev« 
when basic questions such as thoss 
raised to implement the decisions wil 
raise other problems little less difficult 
to solve.... 

Mr. Thomas describes the Unite 
States methods of item-by-item consid 
eration of the tariff by a governmenta 
authority. This is practiced also ii 
Australia, but here overseas interests 
have equal rights to Australian to r¢ 
quest consideration of any item. Such 
interests also have full right of audiencs 
before the tariff tribunal. All hearings 
are held in public and evidence taken 
in camera is restricted to such as it 
would be unfair to ask business people 
to disclose to competitors. 

Reports containing recommendations 
are rendered to the Australian Govern 
ment and are published. Provisional 
action is taken by the Executive, but is 
subject to later review by the Legisla 
ture. The reports endeavor to establish 
a logical derivation of the recommenda 
tions from the evidence given in public 
Duty reductions are not limited to 50 
percent of the prevailing duties. 

This procedure, so far, has operated 
mainly as between Great Britain and 
Australia, and in the decade 1929-39 
about two-thirds of the Australian 
duties affecting that trade were re- 
duced; several hundred items were 
added to the free list. In the same 
decade, Australian manufactures in 
creased greatly both in diversity and in 
volume. 


‘Burden of the Bomb’ 
Relayed by Roy BoaRDMAN SMITH 
District Mgr., Spencer Turbine Co. 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
Apropos the recent article The Atomic 
Bomb and Peace, by Sir William Bev- 
eridge [THE Rorarian for January], 
readers may be interested in this bit of 
verse which was written by Professor 
Clifford Bragdon, a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Northampton: 


Perfected Man, magnificently calm, 
His mind’s defenses intricately spliced, 
Supports the burden of the Atom Bomb 
As lightly as the word of Christ. 
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M with a hearing problem. 








Beltone Mono-Pac brings you a new 
world of sound—amazingly clear, natural 
— perfected by advanced electronic re- 
search. One lightweight unit — about the 
size of a spectacle case—does it all. Weighs 
about one-half as much as old style hearing 
aids with no clumsy, separate battery pack, 
no battery wire. Such a sensational advance 
that already tens of thousands of hard-of- 
hearing people have been delighted with 
how splendidly they hear now with this 
tiny but powerful device. 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. R-5, 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Illinois 
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ENGER-KRESS 


Deftly fashioned . 
... hand-crafted 


smartly handsome 
stitchless . with 
the useful features men want. In su- 
perb Goatskin, rich brown or black $6; 
in luxurious hazel Pigskin $7.50 


plus tax . . . Good dealers have it 


Card case and pass hold- 
er with two transparent 
envelopes, are removable 





Enger-Kress Co. 
West Bend, Wisconsin 
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Amazing New Unit 


COPIES ANYTHING 


—right in your own office! 


Save time, money and labor by 
making APECO Photoexact copies of: 


Make permanent, error-proof, legally 
accepted photocopies of anything—written, , 
typed, drawn, p meat or photographed— 

even if on both sides! 4 


SPEEDY—Copies, as 
you want them, when 
you want them... l-a- 
minute! 


ECONOMICAL— 
Coats less than the price 
of a phone call! ves 
typing, copying, tracing 
© person can do 
the work of many! 


EASY TO OPERATE 

No camera, Gark- 
room, or technical 
knowledge needed! Any 
pe J or girl can operate 
APECO. 


Get the de- 
tails... write 
\ for full infor- 


LETTERS CHARTS CONTRA 

BLUE = pp ony DATA SPECIFICATIONS 

PICTURES CLIPPINGS PLANS 

VALUABLE PAPERS REPORTS (over 
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"AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 





i] i 
§ 2849 N. Clark St., Dept. FC56 comes 14, Il. ' 
§ "Send me APECO'S 20-page, fully illustrated book ; 
; showing the “‘what" and “how” of Photocopying. } 
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WEED CONTROL 


Cleans weeds out of lawns 
without harm to grass 
Use this new, safe, economical and 

easy method to make dandelions, plantain 

and other ugly weeds disappear like magic. 

Trial application, 

for small lawn $1.00 post- 

paid. If your deoler can't 

supply you, write . . 
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Sct 8 & SONS CO. 


e, Ohio 
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PAPER AND ALLIED 
TRADE MANUFACTURERS 


in United States and Canada who 
desire Convertor and Consumer 
outlets in the United Kingdom 
through an established Agent con- 
versant with the trade. Please 
write to 


T. H. MARSHALL 
8 Parson St. 
N.W. 4 


England 
OA ocr. coea 
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By Father John L. Lambe 


Rotarian, Las Vegas. Nev. 


6 ice Rotary is a movement dedi- 
cated to and built on the ideal of serv- 
base of all our actions as 
Rotarians, of every Club activity we 
of everything that goes into 
organization, we 


ice, so at the 


carry on, 
the makeup of our 


must look for this 
ideal It is easy 
enough to find it in 


the activities of our 
Committees, since 
their direct purpose is 
service to our fellow- 
man. 

But even though in 
phase of our 
Club life the ideal of 
service not be 
so apparent, it is nonetheless present. 
Take, for example, the matter of Rotary 
classification. How does the ideal of 
service enter into classification? My 
answer will depend upon how well I am 
able to answer the more personal ques- 
tions “Why has Rotary chosen me to 
represent my particular profession in its 
ranks, and what service does Rotary 
give to me by choosing me, and what 
service am I able to pass on to others 
as a result of my being so chosen?” 

I was chosen, not as an individual, but 
as a representative of a certain profes- 
sion. I was chosen not merely as a 
representative, but (in the eyes of my 
fellow Rotarians) as an outstanding rep- 
resentative. Since my profession is my 
lifework, right here Rotary has ren- 
dered a valuable service to me and a 
valuable service to my profession by 
classifying me as a representative. It 
has dignified my profession by accept- 
ing it as an honorable one. It has set 
the seal of its approval on its aims and 
objects by marking it as an occupation 
worthy of a man’s highest endeavors. 

It has rendered me a valuabie service 
by classifying me as an outstanding 
member of that profession. It has given 
me a new dignity, a new outlook on life. 
I can no longer look on myself as an 
individual with no particular obligation 
to anyone but myself. I am a chosen 
representative of a class—I have a 
standard to maintain as a leader of 
that class. 

From now on my profession is likely 
to be judged by me, its representative, 
and I am in honor bound not to let my 
down. As its outstanding 
representative, I am obliged to live it 
before others in the best light. I must 
show my fellow Rotarians that my pro- 
fession has high ideals and is worthy of 
a place in Rotary. They expect, and 
have a right to expect, this of me. This 





some 





Lambe 


may 


profession 


attitude of mind will certainly reflect 
self in my life and prove an imme: 
service to me in my continued efforts 
improve myself in the work of my p 
fession. Since example is the greats 
teacher, my constant striving afte: 
high ideal will eventually reflect its 
in the improvement of my profession 
large, the greatest service I could gi, 

it. 

As a member of my class mixing wit 
and having dealings with other me) 
bers of other classes, all actuated by | 
same high ideals as myself, we are a 
giving each other a mutual service 
the very highest kind. Mutual servic: 
leads to mutual improvement. So n 
classification as a member of a certai 
profession has a great influence in kee; 
ing other classes aiming at highe: 
ideals, and is giving to my fellow men 
bers of Rotary and professional life 
general a service it could have in n 
other way. Better relationships on this 
account exist between the various pr 
fessions. These relationships are re 
flected on the outside, since our Club 
represents a cross section of the com 
munity, so my classification as a repre 
sentative of a certain profession in Ro 
tary may be indirectly responsible fo: 
the fine harmony that can and should 
exist between the members of my com 
munity, the finest Community Service 
I can hope to render. My classification 
seen in this light means a great deal. | 
am fulfilling in the highest way the 
ideal of Rotary “Service above Self” by 
striving to present my own particula! 
profession in its most favorable light.— 


From a Rotary Club address. 
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“DO YOU think that he will be permitted 
to go through on the G. I. Bill of Rights?” 
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Design for Fellowship 
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Colombo Rotary Club Contact. 
of Lasting Peace 

's end came an exchange of 

een the Rotary Club of Gary, 

na, and the Rotary Club of London, 

d. It acknowledged 


Toward an Era 


the contribu- 


and ifices of Rotarians during 
War II. Here is an excerpt from 
tter sent to London Rotarians: 

rticularly do we want to express to 


nembers of the Club of Lon- 
England, our appreciation for the 
y kindnesses shown to Rotarians 
1 their sons from the United States, 
| particularly to those from Gary, In- 
Your thoughtfulness in the con- 
erations shown them, when you were 
ting for your very lives, will not be 
gotten. Rotarians from England have 
ributed, more than you realize, to 
ler cementing the mutual relation- 


Rotary 
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the 


ces of our two na- 


ship and comradeship not only of 
in the arn 
but of 

In expressing our deep and sincere 
thanks, we also extend the hope that the 


men ied for 


tions, all our peoples 


natural bonds of culture and fellowship 
which exist between the people of our 
two nations will continue and be further 
abetted by the inculcation of the spirit 
We feel that 
in the realization 
of our highest for of 


lasting peace and goodwill among the 


and force of Rotary. this 


will be a potent factor 


ambition an era 


nations of the world 
Then came an answer from the Ro- 
tary Club of Londo Here is a para- 


graph from it: 
The service is mutual. Our boys who | 


passed through your country glow with | 


pride when they recount to us their 
experiences at your hands. And thus 
the time we all hope for is brought a 
little nearer when “man to man the 


world ower shall brithers be, an’ a’ that.” 


‘An Executive Has Nothing to Do’ 
KeitH, Rotarian 
Manager, Paint-Drie? Company 
Ontario, 


GorDon L. 
Leaside, Canada 

News- 
following article en- 


In a recent issue of our Club's 


letter appeared the 
titled Executives. We thought it very 









LONG-LIFE 


You will find Freeman your finest 
investment in automatic home heat- 


ing equipment! This is true both 
from the standpoint of built-in value 
and on the basis of actual operating 
performance. Your Freeman dealer 
can prove these facts, so get com- 
plete details now. See how Freeman 
long-life Stokers combine superior 


FREEMAN STOKER DIVISION, ILLINOIS IRON & BOLT CO., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





‘Look to JACOBSEN for 


Jacobsen power mowers are 
designed for every grass- 
cutting need — for city lots 
and suburban estates, for 
golf courses, parks, ceme- 
teries and other institutions. 


4-ACRE 


The Jacobsen 4-acre Mow- 
er is particularly well suit- 
ed for large area work. 
For sustained, high speed 
operation, the 4 ess with 
riding sulky is a big 


AY and labor saver. 











MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Subsidiaries: 
Worthington Mower Company, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Johnston Lawn Mower Corp., Ottumwa, Iowa 





REEMAN 


sTokERS Soxxmmn 


COMPLETE RANGE 
OF SIZES UP TO 
1200 POUNDS PER HOUR 


engineering features with top- 
quality construction ... give you 
greater efficiency, lower fuel costs, 
thoroughly dependable _ service. 
Freeman — a pioneer of the stoker 
industry and one of the leaders in 
national sales volume— has a domes- 
tic, commercial, or industrial model 


exactly suited to your requirements. 
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IN owadays you're walking, 
brother—and that's where the comfort 
of AIR-O-MAGICS comes in! 

Handsome, long-wearing 
AIR-O-MAGICS are luxury 


shoes at economy prices! 








Ask your dealer about the 
instant comfort of our 
exclusive hand-moulded 
innersoles 
always smooth 


inside! 


Most Styles 
$6.00 te $7 50 


High-heeled 18th 
century riding shoes 





e Write for “Health Foot-notes” booklet 
MARION SHOE DIV.. Daly Bros., Dept. 16 Marion, ind 
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>AN BE SUPPLIED BY 
LEAN, BOOKSELLER 


Dayton 2, Ohio 


Jefferson Street, 














Axrt Corners 3" 


Mount photos, stamps, covers, etc. 
with complete visibility - removable 
at will. Order of your dealer - or 
write Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 70-8 4718 N. Clark St., Chicagu 40 léc 8 boxette of 10y 





Largest Dealers 


the HAGEDORN 
Lele} ey fe) ma lita 
$13 LOCUST + ST.LOUIS.? 


*+ Wrappir Postage and Insurance 
er Ame 16 ksellers’ Association 








Kills the fleas 
QUICKLY! 
Keeps others off 
for days! 

Still 25¢ and 50« 









good. Perhaps other Rotarians will too. 


As everybody knows ...an executive 
has practically nothing to do. ... That is 
... except... To decide what is to be 
done to tell somebody to do it... to 


listen to reasons why it should not be done 
why it should be done by somebody 
else or why it should be done in a dif- 
ferent way . . . to prepare arguments in re- 
buttal that shall be convincing and con- 
clusive 
To follow up to see if the thing has been 


done . to discover that it has not been 
done . to inquire why it has not been 
done to listen to excuses from the per- 
son who should have done it... and did 


to follow up a second time to 
to dis- 


not do it. 
see if the thing has been done... 
cover 

That it has been done, but incorrectly . 
to point out how it should have been done 

to conclude that as long as it has been 
done it may as well be left as itis... 
to wonder if it is not time to get rid of a 
person who cannot do a thing properly : 
to reflect that the person in fault has a 
wife and seven children . and that cer- 
tainly 

No other executive in the world would put 
up with him for another moment... and 
that in all probability . any succes- 
sor would be just as bad . and probably 
worse to consider how much simpler 
and better the thing would have been done 
if he had done it himself .. . in the first 
place . to reflect sadly that if he had 
done it himself ... he would have been 
able to do it right. -— 

In 20 minutes... but that as things 
turned out he himself spent two days 
trying to find out why it was that it had 
taken somebody else three weeks to do it 
wrong and then realized that such an 
idea would strike at the very foundation of 
the belief of all employees that . 

An executive has nothing to do. 


A Challenge to Rotary 

CHARLES H. STONE, Rotarian 

Chemical Manufacturer 

Charlotte, North Carolina 

Five years ago there were 46 active 
Rotary Clubs in Japan; today there are 
none. It seems that the mental attitude 
of these people will have to be reversed, 
or at least revised, after 2,600 years of 
unified thinking. The seeds of Rotary 
are found in these 46 inactive Clubs, in 
the 70,000 Buddhist shrines, and in the 
2,000 Christian churches in the country. 
Here is a promising challenge to Ro- 
tary which she can and will accept.— 
From a Rotary Club address. 


Re: Classification and Rotary 
E. J. LANDOR 
Honorary Rotarian 
Canton, Ohio 
Among the many reasons why classi- 
fication is an essential feature of Rotary 
life, the one that stands out above all 
others is its relation to the Fourth Ob- 
ject of Rotary. There is no single thing 
more conducive to the promotion of 
| this Object than the fact that, through 
| classification, men of all lines of pro- 
fessional and business life are associated 
| together. In its promotion so many ele- 
ments of the community life, and so 
many several communities, come to a 
concentration of effort for the success 
| of this Object. It necessarily is a slow 
process, yet all the time this is going 
| on Rotary membership is increasing and 
spreading over the whole world. The 
contacts of individual members from 
widely separated sections will be hav- 
ing a notable influence toward this end; 
the yeast will be leavening the dough 
so that when the time arrives that this 
force is in full unity of action, it will 
be irresistible. While striving for the 
accomplishment of the Fourth Object of 
Rotary, we learn that as an essential 
to it we must all be strictly loyal to the 
first three Objects and we also must 








more fully realize that Rotary igs 
means of inculcating among men 

need so to live that the world is : 
better for their having been born int 


Notes on Progress in U. S. A. 

From an Ahmedabad, India, n: 
paper’s report of a speech by J. M 
MARAPPA before the Rotary Club. 

Dr. J. M. Kumarappa addressed 
[Ahmedabad Rotary Club] meet 
During the course of a most interest 
and illuminating speech he said 
India has much to learn from the 
markable progress in research mac 
the U.S.A. The application of scier 
methods in the solution of social p 
lems and in the promotion of econ 
welfare had contributed not only 
making America the wealthiest but 
most democratic country in the wi 
The standard of living through me 
anization had been improved to suc] 
extent that the servant class as a « 
has practically disappeared. The 
ference between the professional c| 
and the working class was not so m 
in the difference in salaries they 
ceived as in the nature of the work t) 
did. The tendency to adopt scient 
methods has led to a change in 
character of the American people. 1 
extremely rich and the extremely p: 
classes were becoming smaller while the 
fairly well-to-do middle class whi 
formed the backbone of the Ameri 
democracy was ever increasing. 

Social research was carried on in 
U.S.A. for getting reliable data for soci 
legislation, for supporting requests for 


Odd Shots 


Have you a photo outstanding for 
uniqueness, human interest, coinci- 
dence, or just plain out-of-the-ordi 
nary-ness? Then send yours to the 
Editors of The Rotarian. If used, 
the “odd shot” will bring you $3. 
But remember—it must be different! 


" 
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MEAT-SHORTAGE solution might well be 
one conclusion of motorists viewing this sign 
along an Ohio highway. Carl L. Crooks, a 
Rotarian of Van Wert, Ohio, recorded it 
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Wisdom Stems from Experience 
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this fine men's watch. Watch and 


wristband in 14 Kt. Gold $306 
Tax | uded 


Ma Orde Filled e Federa 


TOURNEAU hic. 


431 MADISON AVENUE, AT 49th STREET, N. Y. 








Peace isa Process—“ collection ot 40 outstanding 


articles, reprinted from The 
Rotarian, on the problems of erecting an enduring peace. 


Priced not for profit—single copies, 25 cents; eight or more copies, 
121, cents a copy; 50 or more copies, 10 cents a copy. Order from 
Rotary International, 35 East Wacker Drive. Chicago 1. Illinois. 














“SALVATION ARMY” 


Guaranteed ANNUITIES 
Make You a PARTNER 















ROTARIANS! Learn how you can receive a Life Income 
that is safe, regular, and dependable. When you no 
longer need income, learn how your local community 
may benefit. . . Write today for FREE Annuity Booklet 40. 







THE SALVATION ARMY wew'vor« 11,» ¥ 
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hink of plump pecons, pure vanilla, 
cone sugar ond flovor-rich molasses 
all skilfully blended, In snow-white 
kitchens, into a candy so delicious 
each melting morsel calls for another. 
Thot's Nutty Brown Pralines—oa famous 
southern confection lifted by an exclu- 
sive recipe to new heights of whole- 
some, taste-tantalizing goodness. 

SO EASY TO ORDER 
Nutty Brown Prolines 
ore perfectly packed, 
1% Ibs. per box, 

and sell for only $2, 
postpoid. Wont to 
give your fomily and 
friends a rare treat? 
Rush your list with remit- 
to Nutty Brown Products, 
Box 74151 Heights Stolion eemtent 

Texas. (Gift card 





Why pay tancy prices 
for saddlery? Write for 
FREE Catalog that has 
saved real money for 


TO SADDLE fe 


HORSE he 
OWNERS 





















American “tack.” 
I ship saddlery on ap- 
proval. Write today. Wiesenfeld 
Co., Dept. 44-H, 112 W. North 
Avenue. Baltimore 1, Maryland 
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“GARD” 
ELECTRIC CLOCKS 
HOT PLATES 
ELECTRIC HEATERS 
GARDENHOUR MFG. 
Dept. R 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


DON T nou os 


Holle’ KLIPETTE tavectie 


#86. U. & PAT. OFF. 

You can cause serious infection as a 
result of pulling hair from nose. Use 
of scissors is also dangerous and im- 
practical, There is no better way to 
remove hair from nose and ears than 
with KLIPETTE. Smooth, gentle, safe 





















“ Jand efficient. Rounded points 
cannot cut or prick the skin. 
ts $O SIMPLE! $1. Made from fine Surgical 
— Just turn the Steel, Chromium ploted— 
end. Surplus also in 24 Kt. Gold Plote in 


smart leather case of $3.50 

(plus 70c Federal Tox) 
Makes a perfect gift for any 
specio! occasion. 


hoir comes 
out easily and gently. 


yyy oa 





or money back 
HOLLIS CO. 11 Commerce St. Newark 2,N. J. Dept. 1214 
Enclosedis $ . for KUPETTE(S) at $1; in gold 


late at $3. 50 (plus 7 Ge Federal Tax). | f not entirely satisfied, 
may return the above and my money will be refunded. 


Name 





Address 
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and branches. In Rotary the quality 
of members and the spirit of friendship 
and goodwill give birth to the desire to 
serve. 

Suitable soil, healthy roots, and sturdy 
bole and branches produce the real 
splendor of the tree—its colorful and re 
In Rotary that foliage 
may be said to be represented by 
achievement resulting from _ suitable 
rship, good fellowship, and the 
to serve.—F rom a Rotary Forum 


freshing foliage 


membe 
desire 


address. 


Apply Ideals to Living 

H. O. Bernsrock, Rotarian 

President, Jefferson Building Co. 

Waterloo, lowa 

Let us not be lost in the maze of ora- 
torical splendor or mercurial enthusi- 
asms of those who rally to their coun- 
try’s need only when the band plays 
there is an assembled multitude. 
Let us decide in our own hearts, quiet- 
ly, when our thinking is clearest and 
just what our ideals are and how 
we, as individuals, can make them a part 
of our everyday living. The time for 
formulas and theories is over. The time 
for practicalities is here. In its 41 years 
of growth and leadership, Rotary 
failed to take its place in shaping 
of our nation. It will not 
This is my faith in Rotary! 


and 


best, 


has 
never 
the affairs 
fail now. 


Fellowship Is Fundamental 

W. WEsLEy SMITH, Rotarian 

Printer and Publisher 

Dunkirk, New York 

Even in piping times of peace, to say 
nothing of war and reconversion, the 
businessman has his daily worries and 
exasperations. It is well, then, that once 
in each week he can put on his coat and 
hat and fare himself off to enjoy the 
company of kindred souls as anxious as 
he for a moment of pleasurable respite. 
To not a few Rotarians that hour and 
better is the only social event in the 
workaday week. He ribs and is ribbed, 
chances are, for the man who “cannot 


take it” has no place in Rotary. And he 
sings, or thinks he does, for who is the 


man who can remain dumb when all his 
fellows are trying manfully to raise the 
roof off that building? He learns to 
know by heart Grandfather’s Clock, 
Home on the Range, and similar barber- 
shop grand opera. 

In brief, were we perfectly honest 
with ourselves, every last one of us 
would admit that it is this good fellow- 
ship that makes of us enthusiastic Ro- 


tarians. There is nothing to be ashamed 





of in that admission, for that fellowshi; 
in itself is ample justification for men 
bership in a service club. We are the 
better for it—better in health and m 
rale, more tolerant, kindly, charitab 

and understanding. 

I have said “more tolerant,” for I hay 
in mind the things that a Rotarian sca 
learns to forget. He forgets to thin} 
whether his companion on the left is 
Catholic, Jew, or Protestant, or his f; 
low on the right Anglo-Saxon, Germa: 
Italian, Pole, Swede, or Greek in raci 
descent. All he Knows and cares abou 
is that they are good fellows well wort! 
knowing, inspired by pretty much the 
same ideals as is he and, like him, ar 
trying to play the game of life fair} 
and squarely and to be useful in th 
community, the nation, and the 
—From a Rotary Club address. 


worl 


He, Too, Serves 

H. S. CHuck, Rotarian 

Refined-Oil Distributor 

Kunming, China 

Have any of you had the experience 
at the end of a rickshaw ride, without 
previous bargaining on the price, of 
giving the rickshaw puller a certain 
sum of money and had him voluntarily 
return some change without your as} 


ing? Well, I have had that experience 
and more than once. In my opinion 
that rickshaw puller has high ethical! 


standards in his business of rickshaw 
pulling. He recognizes the dignity of 
his occupation. He feels that to accept 
the whole sum of money you give him 
for the ride would be charging you an 
exorbitant price for his work. Osten 


sibly, he is trying to be fair to you. But 
subconsciously he is rendering service 
to his community. 
Who Wants Peace Anyway? 

GeorcE B. Rusy, Rotarian 

Optometrist 

Ottawa, Illinois 

We are consciously stating that “I 
abhor war,” while we subconsciously 


are as warlike as the Caesars. One day 
a week we slightly study the ways of 
peace. Six days a week we energetical 
ly but subconsciously teach war to our 
children. We think in terms of war and 
try to find its conclusion, while we 
blindly and without thought or com 
ment go on using the fruits of peace and 
make no national effort to elect men 


dedicated to the development of condi 
hap 
may 


tions from which a more healthy, 
py, prosperous, and fruitful life 
develop. 





As o Matter of Fact 


How queer, my dear, 


Your statement has an inconsistent ring 
You say that you went shopping, 
But you didn’t buy a thing 








That's quite all right, 

A gallant try is father to the wish. 

For instance, you went fishing, 

But you didn’t catch a fish! 
—EuniceE MorcoMBE LAMBERT 
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On American Looks at Britain 


By Major Edmund C. Armes, A.A.F. 


Note: The follo ng is an 
a addres hefore a 
Club ) jpierican 
oO he ( held and 
1 hold ¢ of his 
ever I ( 
U, ARE HAVING adapting 
cel vé o some of your customs. Nat 


g¢ been born and bred into 


eft-hand-drive plan, it is a bit in- 
srehensible to us that vone should 
ighways fashion con- 

nethods, but hen we are 

driving on the left-hand 

yf the road is a su al of the old 
the rider of the horse who 

eo it side of the road the better 


nself from his enemies, thus 


» draw his sword more read- 

quite agreeable to learning 
in that fashion just as long 
1 we draw against our 


— 
ny. 


your time-honored custom 


tea. Man. us are enthu 

yporters of thi great idea. It 

I eates a happy pause for re- 
itio om the dutie if the day, by 
iding a cheery “pi ip” in your 
likewise encourages the 

rsation and the spirit of 

\ so having a lot of fun with 
ystem of pounds, shillings, 

pe \t times we are a bit slug- 
! ng payment of our accounts 
ng our chang yut vou have 

patient wit s. If more 

é a could be that your 


stem permits of greater elas- 


city in the smaller purchases, its true 


ould, I think, be better empha- 


We are both English-speaking peoples, 
but it is quite amazing to discover how 
11 words and phrases are used by 
each of us which require a bit of inter- 


pretation on both sides. Following are 


i few samples: 

When you say “la-bor’-a-tory” instead 
of “lab’-or-a-tory,” as we would say, you 
to make it 


“lav’-a-tory, 


indoubtedly do so in order 

irly distinguished from 
ra place for one to wash his hands. 
You see, the British seem to have a rea- 
son for everything! 

When we have the necessity to repave 
1 road, we usually prepare a sign with 
the lengthy “Road under Construction” 
stretching nearly across the highway. 
You use a more simplified term in your 
“Road Up.” We don’t know how high 
up it goes, but it’s a simpler term. 

When “domestic trou 
ble,” we mean generally a married cou- 


we speak of 
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ple is having personal difficulties and 


is about to get a divorce. When you use 
this term, you refer to the servant prob 
lem. 

The “bottom of the road” means the 
foot of the hill 


“he top of the hill in your 


end of the road, not the 


language can 
be still the botton road 


Of thre so when 


we are told to go to the bottom of the 


road, we look around at once for the 
downhill slope But we are wrong 
again. 

You pronounce the word “schedule” 


as though it were spelled “sheddyule.” 


We are a bit stumped as to why you 
don't sa\ shule” for “school.” 
“Belvoir” is pronounced by you as 


“beever’—which is just one of our mu- 


tual incomprehensibles 
“Digs” is your name for “lodgings,” 
which we think is very apt 
Your “scones” are our “biscuits.’ 
Your “biscuits”? are our “crackers.” 
Your “trolley” is in our language an 


electric tram or a tea wagon. 


A “decent stick” does not mean what 


we would thir to be that is, a first 
class walking cane—but, in your coun 
try, “a very nice chap 

“Going on the skite”’ is the term we 
use for going on a “bende “Poshing 
up” is what we would call “splurging,” 
or “putting on the dog.” 

When your household telepl one rings 


you will say, went.” We 


mean: out the win- 


“The phone 


wonder where you 


dow, or out of order. 


“Bovril”’—In many places one rides 


or walks can be seen this sign or adver- 


tisement of your famous meat extract. 
One new American officer, upon first 
viewing this sign, asked what it was. 


Another American replied, “Oh, that is 
just some guy 


When 


order to get a 


running for -mayor.” 


we pick up your telephone in 
number, your operator, 
call 
“You are through 


when obtaining the number, will 
back to you and say, 
now.” 

at all; I 


So, you see, 


I used to say, “I am not through 
lave only just started.” 

a number of*our phrases 

permit of different interpretation as to 

just what we mean. Consequently, we 

can well afford to be patient with each 


other. 





Answers to Rotary Quiz 
on Page 61 


Arthur F. Sheldon. 3 

Twenty-four. 5. Dublin 
6. Four. 7. Chicago. 8. Sixty-five. 9 
Is not. 10. Sixty. 11. Do not. 12. Can 
not. 13. Boys Work. 14. The Board 
of Directors. 15. 1912. 16. One year 
17. Is not. 18. May 19. Six. 20. Is 
not. 21. Chicago. 22. Does. 23. Law 
yer. 24. Six. 25. Should not 


1 Four 2 
Winnipeg. 4 











NO, WE DON’T MAKE THESE BUT... 





-.. you'll find dozens of handsome 
models; antique and plain; curved 
and straight; small, large and 
medium; round, oval and square; 
long, short and in-between— 
AND, what's more important, 
every one’s an LHS, the sign of 
the perfect pipe. Ask your dealer. 


“A good pipe is an investment in 


daily pleasure.” 

















IMPORTED BRIAR $ 


Model #12, cntique finish 
Other models, piain or antique 


ALSO LHS STERNCREST 14K 
Specially selected gay 
briar, 14K gold band 
LHS Sterncrest 
Ultra-Fine . $10.00 
LHS Certified 
Purex . . $3.50 


LHS Purex 
Superfine $1.50 


(Domestic Briar} 


The famous ZEUS Filter Cigarette Holder 
is back in Aluminum, with handy ejector 


FREE: Write for" Pipes—for a World of Pleasure” 
1 GH STERN Inc., 56 Pearl St., Brooklyn |, N.Y, 
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“NOT SOLD 
IN STORES” 


INTRODUCTORY ASSORTMENT 
Shown above—special assortment of favorite Swiss 
Colony varieties—including Summer Swiss, Shelf 
Cured Brick, Port Salut, Rexoli, Camembert, 


Glarus, 5 Ibs. Net. $4.15 


PACK B-17 (including shipping). . 


GOURMET ASSORTMENT 





Famous Swiss Colony Delights—Aged Cheddar, Sum- 
mer Swiss, Shelf Cured Edam, Brick, Port Salut, 
4 ibs. net 

PACK C-17 (including shipping)........ ‘ 











Write for prices on other varieties and gift assortments. 


ORDER BY MAIL TODAY 


The SWISS COLONY 


Etta Cheese Lane; Monroe, Wis. 


INTERNATIONAL 
BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 








TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine foces 


A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 
155 E. OHIO STREET + CHICAGO 1}, iLL. 


One of America’s Most 
Distinguished Military Schools 


HIGH SCHOOL ond JUNIOR COLLEGE 
* 102nd YEAR « 


Write for Catalog and View Book 
A.M. Hueh 56-C Third St., Boonville. Mo 














LEAR PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 
® Previous art training or 
talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to 
follow lessons, to make 
exact charcoal and oil 
tikenesses Guidance for your every step 
Send for free book today. 
STUART STUDIOS, Room 495 

121 Monument Circle indianapolis 9, Ind. 

Please send me free book and outline of lessons 




















HOBBIES frequently follow one “up 
from pants,” and develop with in- 
creasing vigor with the passing years. 
That is what the hobby presented this 


month did. 


knee 


Tue ENGLISH novelist George Eliot 
once said: “ ’Tis God gives skill, but not 
without men’s hands: He could not 
make Antonio Stradivari’s violins with- 
out Antonio.” 

Few persons can appreciate this quo- 
tation more than Dr. CHARLES A. HAFF, 
a member of the Rotary Club of Nor- 
thampton, Pennsylvania. 

The reason? Antonio Stradivarius is 
an old friend of Dr. Harr—in a way. 
The owns two of Stradivarius’ 
choice creations. 

The story begins with the violin les- 
HAFF took as a boy. Serious 
about his music study, he worked hard 
violin until he entered medical 
school. Then, and for 20 years after, 
during which time he established him- 
self as a surgeon and founded a hospital 
bearing his name, he had little time for 
the muse. 

Eventually the heavy pressure of pro- 
fessional duties persuaded him that he 
needed an emotional outlet—which was 
easily provided by his natural love for 
good music. He began taking lessons on 
the viola with various teachers. At the 
same time he began to acquire a collec- 
tion of stringed instruments. He con- 
tinually traded them and obtained bet- 
ter ones, until his present collection is 
said to be one of the most famous in 
the world. 

Included are two of Stradivarius’ 
masterpieces, the “Lafont Strad” made 
in 1699, and the “Russian Strad”’ created 
the next year. The Lafont was named 
after Charles Philippe Lafont, a French- 
man, who was solo violinist to the Em- 
peror of Russia in 1808 and played for 
Louis XVIII in 1815. Playing the in- 
strument in a competitive concert with 
his friend Paganini, Lafont was so grat- 
ified with his success that he used the 
violin the rest of his life, and had his 
name inscribed in it. 

The “Russian Strad” was chosen by 
Leopold Auer of Russia for his famous 
pupil Margaret Berson, later a refugee 
who escaped to England via Siberia. 

Both instruments, typical examples 
of the master’s golden period, are pecul- 
iarly similar in appearance and tone 
quality. 

Oldest of his collection—and probably 
the oldest four-stringed instrument in 
the world—is a viola created by Pere- 
grino Michelis di Zanetto in 1540. A 
finely preserved specimen of the very 
earliest period of Italian violin making, 
it is unusually large and has a peculiar 
tambour, known as the “cathedral tone.” 

Another of his valuable pieces is a 


doctor 


sons DR 


at his 
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lichine Post 


violincello, the work of David Techk 
of Rome in 1711. It was used by Leo: 
ard Rose, solo cellist with the New Yor 
Philharmonic Orchestra, in all his orc} 
estra and solo appearances for seve! 
years. 

Dr. Harr’s hobby doesn’t end in own 
ership of these music makers—whic! 
are worth a king’s ransom. Far from 
it. He has organized the Haff String 
Quartet, playing the Zanetto viola hin 
self. 

Each of his instruments was selected 
not only because it is famous in its own 
right, but because it blends tonally with 
the other instruments. Thus an almost 
perfect quartet of instruments has been 
assembled. 

The Quartet is organized purely as a 
hobby, for RorTariaNn Harr and _ his 
friends think of his famous instruments 
only as a means of expressing their 
love for good music to other people 
Their programs, which include chamber 
music of the old masters, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, and Haydn, as well as good mod- 
ern compositions, are rendered before 
high-school groups, service clubs, wom 
en’s Clubs, and many other organizations 
in eastern Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Harr is interested in developing 
appreciation for good music among all 
groups, and especially young people. 
He has one particular protégé, a young 
man who as a youth appeared before 
the local Rotary Club as a violinist, play- 
ing a poor instrument. Recognizing the 





lad’s talent, Dr. Harr immediately pre- 
sented him with a good instrument and 
provided a good teacher. 

The youth developed rapidly, playing 





ROTARIAN HAFF and his Zanetto viola, an 
exceptionally well-preserved instrument, 
which was made in Brescia, Italy, in 1540. 
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PAST PRESIDENT EMBLEMS 
14K Gold 


Lapel Buttons 
Charms 
Rings 
Plain or Diamond Set 


America’s Leading |] ewelers 
carry our line 


WEFFERLING BERRY CO. 
8 Rose Street 
Newark 8 New Jersey 


pening Doot ROLLOF HONOR: 


America’s finest, most econom- 
ical memorial. Metalcrafts’ new, 
exclusive concept in honor rolls, 
in rich, bronze. 
Door-panel design displays hun- 
dreds of Names on 
printed sheets mounted on hinged 
bronze frames until complete list 
is established; then replaced with 
permanently engraved bronze 
panels at low cost; for indoor or outdoor. Patent 
applied for. Write today for details, also catalogue 
of Metalcrafts’ designs for all purposes. 


SciR\ write, CINCINNATI METALCRAFTS, Inc. 
Dept. R © 34th & Robertson ° 











imperishable 


names 


$504 <4 





Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


LILI YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Cast Bronze Bells « Lapel Buttons « Lunch- 
eon Badges « Flags & Banners « Road Signs 
Speaker’s Stands + Record Systems « Em- 
blem Souvenirs 
Send for Rotary Catalog 
(Please Address Chicago 6, Ili.) 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CoO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


CLUB GONGS 
ARE BACK AGAIN 


Regular Gongs 10”x6” with Club 
mbiem, avel and Cover, 










i REET 
Junior Gongs, 

Embiem. Gave! and Cover. 
plete after March 1...... 

Engraving Extra 

s y's Catalog Now in 

Preparation 
“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 

S03 S. Wells St. Chicago 7, Illinois 











FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Ladies’ Cc enventtens. Holidays. 
Picnics, ete. Full ev ngs ot sparkling 


jlaughter-packed crieteniiee, Everything 
furnish wecess absolutely gquaran- 
teed. Shipped anywhere: very low cost. 
Thougands Ca Clubs say ‘‘Smash a 
ever.’ for of 

references and ll ag 


The Party Gulid, 540 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, if. 











PROGRAMS - For Every Rotary Need 


Leading Clubs and District Conferences use our Serv- 
ice year after year. 

We represent:—ROBERT KAZMAYER, IMRE KOVACS, 
HON. ORLO M. BREES, CAPT. JOHN V. wy ter 


GLENN DRAKE, LARMAN SHERWOOD, DR. Cc. 
GODDARD, GORDON M._ RIDENOUR, T W 
DUSCHAK, HARRY C, FRANCE, DONALD V, HOCK 


MRS. PAUL WHITNEY, and many others. 
Write—Wire—Telepnone 


PROGRAM ASSOCIATES, INC. UTICA2, N. Y. 


(Campbell E. Hodges, Director) 




















SPEECHES §‘::. 


We write speeches on any sub- 
For Every 


Confidential. “ ches 
Occasion,” « collection, $2.00. Public Speaking anual 
ee. mer’ *® Handbook with Instant Parliamentary Guide, $2.00. 
5 "é sent free upon request 
ie oO “New Jokes and Humorous Talks’ mailed monthly 
$10.00 a year. Speaker's Joke Book, $2,00. Toast- 
master’s =e Guide, $2.00, Stag Night Stories, $2.00, Salesman’s 
Joke Book, $2.00. Punch Lines For Every Purpose, $2.00. 
Ss Program ( hairman Fun Book, $2.00 
Ladies’ N am, $5. Best Club 
. ¥ nee, ne “. $2.00. Holiday programs 
Write for information. 


NATIONAL “REFERENCE LIBRARY 








& Lodge we 


1468 W. Sth St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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masterfully at the 
of the local high sx 
famous “Lafont Strad” 


graduation exercises 
using Dr. HaFr’s 
on this occasion 


hool. 


He is now in college studying music, 
and Rorarian Harr is still interested in 
him. 


As a physician and si 
understands the 
music, for he is f! 
hospital, playing for the patients. 

The first President of the 
of Northampton, Dr. Harr 


HaAFF 
value of 


irgeon, Dr 
therapeutic 
equently found at his 
Rotary Club 


servea the 


old 50th District as Governor in 1929 
30 He has reached the age of three 
score and ten vears, but is still active 


in his profession, as well as in church, 
circles No 
puts a bit of 
him 
when 


community, and fraternal 
doubt his 


“Service 


which 
Self” 


hobby 


above has helped 


to carry on beyond the time 


most men retire 


What’s Your Hobby ? 


Would you to get in 
hobbyists with the same interests as your 
P Then drop a Nee to Sax Eiaemeiniee 


fouch witn other 


own, 


GROOM and one of these nonths your name 
will be listed belou The only requirement 
is that you be a Rotarian or a member of a 
Rotarian’s family and the only request, 
that you acknowledye any correspondence 
you may receive as a result of the listing 


Pen Pals: Ann Cronan (16-year-old daugh- 


ter of Rotariar ishes pen friends aged 
16-20 in all countries), Ridgely, Tenn., U.S.A 

Pen Pats: Dorothy Ellis (14-year-old 
daughter of Rotaria: wishes to correspond 
with boys and girls i all parts of the 
world), 598 Court Ave. Marengo, Iowa, 
U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Janet H. Pieritz (12-year-old 
daughter of Rotariar wishes to correspond 
with boys and airls aged 12-14: interested in 
stamps, music, and science), 1602 S. 60th 
St., West Allis 14, Wis., U.S.A 


Georgine 


> 
Rotarian 


Roecks and Minerals: Stewart 


(13-year-old daughter of collécts 


rocks and minerals), 909 State St., Alma, 
Mich., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Christine Louise Gove /(12- 
year-old daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen 
friends aged 11-13 interested n Winter 
sports), 11 tidgemere Way, Amesbury, 
Mass., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Lucille Hudsco (16-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen _ pals 
from the U.S.A. and other countries: inter- 


ested in debating, photography, 
toms and language, and sports), 
St.. Catasauqua, Pa., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Catherine Hudsco (16-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen pals in 
China, India, and Latin America; interested 
in sports, photography, and native art), 730 
Second St., Catasauqua, Pa., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Betty Eastwood 
daughter of Rotarian wishes pen pals in 
every country; interested in stamp collect- 
ing, outdoor sports, especially swimming), 
P.O. Box 23, Murwillumbah, Australia 

Pen Pals: Shirley Seigfred (daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes to correspond with young 
people aged 12-16 in all countries), 12 
College St., Athens, Ohio, U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Nancy Anne Sprecher (15-year- 
old daughter of Rotarian—wishes corre- 
spondence with other young people in U.S.A. 
and other countries), 100 E. Penn Ave., Ro- 
besonia, Pa., U.S.A 

Stamps; Pen Pals: Susan Peet (/2-year- 
old daughter of Rotarian—collects stamps 
and pictures of movie stars; interested in 
corresponding with girls aged 12-14 in the 
U.S.A.), 59 Sheridan St., Glens Falls, N. Y., 
U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Sybilla 
daughter of Rotarian 
14-17 in all countries, especially in England, 
Canada, Latin-American nations, Alaska, and 
France), 84 South St., Auburn, N. Y., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Virginia Lieberg (17-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—desires pen pals the 
same age or older in all countries; inter- 
ested in music, stamps, and dancing), 1742 
Ardendale Ave., San Gabriel, Calif., U.S.A 

Taxation: Bernard M. Allen (wishes to 
correspond with a British citizen with ideas 
like those of Josiah Wedgewood), Cheshire, 
Conn., U.S.A 

Stamps: Mrs. M. L. Haglund (wife of 
Rotarian—collects stamps; is interested in 
exchanging for stamps of other countries 
only), 902 Fir St., Brainerd, Minn., U.S.A 

—THE HoBBYHORSE GROOM 


Spanish CUus- 
730 Second 


Avery (15-year-old 
wishes pén pals aged 





. 
(16-year-old 
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ROTABLAN 


Seen 
80 wee @) 
‘vy 


BOUND 
OLUME 





FOR 1945 


12 Issues of Tue 


Copies of THe RorTartan 


January to December 


RoOrartian 


from 


1945, in- 


clusive, with detailed index to 
authors, articles, photographs, 
etc., included in this Volume. 


OULD you like to have 


this attractive 
Volume for 1945 


sound 
for your 


library? For Rotarians, 


Rotary Clubs, libraries, 


and 


schools this volume will serve 


as a practical and ready ref- 
erence for the wide variety 


of material that has been pre- 


sented in the pages of 
RoraRiAN during 1945. 


Price 
postpaid 


Outside U.S. A., $3.50) 


a hl 
HE 
. 


a. 


EACH 


Send your order today to 


Che ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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BRONZE MEMORIALS 


AND 


HONOR ROLL TABLETS 


General Bronze has prepared 
an interesting brochure of 

Memorials and Honor 
Roll Tablets to help make 
a selection. It will be sent 
free to those writing on a busi- 
ness or organization letterhead. 


GENERAL BRONZE 
CORPORATION 


34-55 Tenth Street 
Long Island City 1. N.Y. 
i lt + rR. t_. gtmeeaete maeaamaatedl 































DON’T FORGET 
Birthdays, Anniversaries, and other 
IMPORTANT DATES 
A timely card from us will remind you. 
Send $2.00 
with up to ten dates, 
l0e for each additional 
or write for information. 
MONTROSE REMINDS YOU 
4 Church Street Montrose, Penna. 











Treatment Kills Dande- 
lions and Does Not Kill Grass. Simple, 
inexpensive, s ond a ney to use. Quick, 
IN-PQISO 
your Goan of dandelo lions. ae beauti- 
or ustra’ 
fet, ft io FREE — no obligation, 


f) New Spray 











A Handy Binder 
for Magazines 


Here is a beautiful binder that will 
prove useful to any subscriber to 
THE ROTARIAN. It is especially 
valuable for club officers and |i- 
braries. 


Strong, durable, simple in construc- 
tion, easy to operate, it holds 12 
magazines in a convenient, orderly 
manner. 


Each issue of THE ROTARIAN con- 
tains valuable information. Decide 
now to keep your copies in this 
beautiful and serviceable binder. 


The price is $2.50 delivered in the 
United States, $3.00 in other coun- 
tries. Order by name—THE RO- 
TARIAN Binder. 


The ROTARIAN 


35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago1, I!!. 





tripped C cae o% 














My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading 
Send entries to Stripped Gears. 
THE RoTaRIAN Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
The following story comes from 
Vrs. Charles Anderson, wife of a 
Rockford, Illinois, Rotarian. 


A stout gentleman, determined 
to lose weight during his stay on 
his farm, hustled to the store for 
a pair of overalls. He picked out a 
pair big enough for energetic ex 
ercise. Then a thought struck him 
“Wait a minute,” he said to the 
clerk. “Those fit me now, but I ex 
pect to lose a lot—maybe I'd bette 
buy a smaller pair.” 

The clerk calmly went on wrap 
ping up the overalls. 

“Mister,” he said, “if you can 
shrink as fast as those overalls 
will, you'll be doing pretty good. 











No Wonder He’s Perennial 
The wary bachelor peers about, 
It is fear that makes him falter— 
He seeks an alter ego who. 
Will not his ego alter! 
—J. W. Kay 


Literary Enigma 
I am a dramatist whose mother’s 
maiden name was Mary Arden. The 
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| letters which compose my name are 
| found in the following authors’ names: 
| In Addison, but not in Pope. 
In Johnson, but not in Sterne. 
In Gray, but not in Milton. 
In Thackeray, but not in Goldsmith. 
In Bronté, but not in Ruskin. 
In Shelley, but not in Arnold. 
| In Kipling, but not in Huxley. 
| In Swinburne, but not in Shaw. 
| In Galsworthy, but not in Chesterton. 
In Barrie, but not in Wells. 
In Tennyson, but not in Conrad. 


Lost and Found 

The following items have been lost 
or found. Can you name them? 

1. Lost: A chord of music by the 
poet (a) Ella Wheeler Wilcox, (b) 
Phoebe Cary, (c) Adelaide Proctor. 

2. Lost: A flock of chattels by (a) 
Little Miss Muffet, (b) Little Bo-peep, 
(c) Little Boy Blue. 

3. Lost: On westward journeys, a 
day, while crossing the International 
| Date Line, which is 180 degrees from 

(a) Greenwich Village, New York; (b) 

Greenwich, England; (c) Greenwich, 
| Connecticut. 





4. Lost: A shoe. horse, rider, battle, 


Yrs 





kingdom, all for the want of (a) a han 
mer, (b) an anvil, (c) a nail. 

5. Found: By Columbus in 1492 
new land, which he named (a) Ney 
foundland, (b) San Salvador, (c) New 
Indies 

6. Found: In California by John \ 
Marshall, gold, in the year (a) 1847, (b) 
1848, (c) 1849. 

7. Found: In India, a diamond late: 
cut to 106 carats, once owned by Queen 
Victoria. known as (a) the Hope Dia 
mond, (b) the Pitt diamond, (c) the 
Kohinoor. 

8. Wanted to find: An honest man 
with the aid of a lantern, by (a) Dio 
genes, (b) Aristodes, (c) Pythagoras. 

9. Hard to find: According to a pop 
ular song a number of years ago (a) a 
pretty girl, (b) a perfect nose, (c) an 
ideal man. 

10. Found: The reason why the app! 
fell down instead of up by (a) Sir Wal 
ter Raleigh, (b) Sir Isaac Newton, (« 
Sir Henry Spelman. 

This puzzle was submitted by Helen Petti 
grew. of Charleston, Arkansas. 

The answers to the above puzzles will 
be found on the next page. 


Realist 
My lawn is a carpet. verdant and lush. 
(To a poet.) 
But it’s only a pain in the back to me 
(I mow it!) 
—JESSE BURKE 


Tales Twice Told 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear oJ 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it —Shakespeare 


Shut Hole in One 

A golfer, trying to get out of a trap, 
said: “The traps on this course are very 
annoying. aren’t they?” 

Second golfer, trying to putt: “Yes, 
they are. Would you mind closing 
yours?”—Rotary Bulletin, Ripon, Wis 
CONSIN. 


Perfect Fit 

Politician: “My boy says he would 
like a job in your department.” 

Official: “What can he do?” 

Politician: “Nothing.” 

Official: “That simplifies it. Then we 
won't have to break him in.”—The Ro- 
tary Bulletin, ASHLAND, WISCONSIN. 


For Dish Diggers 

Violent exercise after 40 is especially 
harmful if you do it with a knife and 
fork.—The Knothole, Richwoop, WEs1 
VIRGINIA. 


Small-Town Stuff 

Cy, the sage of a little Mohawk Valley 
community, is an unrelenting enemy of 
ostentation in any form. During an ar- 
gument in the corner store, one of the 
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made the mistake of using 
iage in Cy’s presence 





upted “What was that last 
said it was a defalcation; any man 
lor it Joe Doakes is doing is 
y defalcation 
pointer in accusing finger at the 
el That,” he bellowed scorn- 
“is a yut-of-town word!’’—Chris- 
Science Monitor. 
/ ted 
en there was the luncheon speaker 


isked the chairman How long do 
aon t now,” was the reply “an 
yw is that the rest of us leave here 


The Rotator, ABILENE, TEXAS. 


nemploye d 

{n Eastern go-getter spied a lazy In- 

in lolling indolently in the sun, some- 
‘re out West. “Chief,” remonstrated 
g0-2 é “why don’t you get your- 
i ob 

Why?” grunted the Indian 

Well, you could earn a lot of money.” 


Why?” insisted the Indian 
If you saved your money, you could 


yen a bank account. Wouldn't you like 
Why?” 
Well, good gosh, if you had a big 
sugh bank account, you could retire, 
i then ) wouldn’t have to work 
nore 
Not working now,” remarked the In- 


Longs Peak Spoke ESTES PARK, 


j 


ILORADO 


;dom 
\ wise woman is one who makes her 
sband feel as though he is head of the 
se when actually he is only chair- 

f the entertainment committee.— 


Link 


aleful News 
[wo race horses were gossiping over 
eir stalls before the Kentucky Derby. 
» horse said to the other, “I’m going 
vin the Derby.” 
How do vou know?” asked his pal. 
‘A little while ago my master whis- 


——$$—___— — 


“LOVE | 





STORIES 





“SHE SAYS that she doesn’t want 
our magazine anymore and that we 
should please try to forget her.” 
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pered in my ear that if | won the Derby 
he would give me two extra bales of 
hay,” replied the first horse, “and, 
brother, that ain’t monev'”’—Ken, KEN 
MORE, NEW YorK 





Calling All Friends! 


When in need, call on your friends! 
That's what The Fixer is doing so he 
can complete the limerick below. You 
are invited—yes, urged—to help, with 
as many last lines as you care to send. 
If one of yours is selected among the 
“best ten,” you'll receive $2. Send 
your entries to The Rotarian Magazine, 
in care of The Fixer, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. The dead- 
line for lines is July |.—Gears Editors. 


BRIGHT LLIGHT 


In case you need help call on Llight, 

For we know what he does he does right. 
Some coin for the park? 
A bus for a lark? 


Any list of rhyme words would prob- 
ably include cite, fight, fright, height, 
knight, night, plight, sight, trite. 











Racque’s Cracques 
Remember Racque and his cracques 
mentioned in uncompleted-limerick 


form in THE Rorarian for February? 
We once had a member named Racque, 
Who was pri: ed all the time fora 
crac que 
Each good deed that was born 


He soon offset with scorn. 


contributed to finish the verse, The 
Fixer quickly concluded that taking a 
“cracque at Racque” might possibly 
take on the nature of an international 
pastime. Hence, he awards ten prizes of 
$2 instead of the previously announced 
six. Here are the winners—and lines: 


For Racque was the original Sad Sacque 
(Joseph Weardon, member ot the 
Rotary Club of Victoria, Texas.) 
We decided every goose has to quack 
(Mrs. J. E. Guillebeau, wife of 
a Barnesville, Georgia, Rotarian.) 
For a nacque of good tacquet did Racque 
lacque. 
(Herbert W. Saltford, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Poughkeepsie New York.) 
Til told to go sit on a tacque. 
(Joseph F. Harris, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Hartford, Connecticut.) 
Old Mephisto gives people this knacque 
(Edward Morrissey, Albany, New York.) 
’Til he married an ex-sergeant WAC. 
(Patricia Waters, daughter of an 
Inman, South Carolina, Rotarian.) 
When he left, not one wished him 
bacque. 
(Mrs. Don Corker, wife of a Kimberley, 
British Columbia, Canada, Rotarian.) 
But he left us to live in Iraq. 
(G. T. Wood, member of the Ro 
tary Club of Utica, New York.) 
‘Til they pinned both his ears neatly 
bacque. 
(Mrs. Ralph J. Watts, wife of an 
Appleton, Wisconsin, Rotarian.) 
So sadly we gave him the sacque. 
(Burpee W. Wallace, member of the Rotary 
Club of Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Canada.) 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 70 


LITERARY ENIGMA: Shakespeare 
Lost AND Founpb: 1. (c). 2. (b). 3. (b). 


4. (c). 5. (db). 6 (ec). 7. (ce). 8. (a). 9. (a). 
10. (b). 


Wen YOURE ALL SET 
TO PUT OVER A BIG DEAL... 





9. CY 2 

| f/f = 

| ) 
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AND YOUR WA/SKERS 
ARE SPROUTING LIKE 
CROCUSES /N APRIL.... 





BE SMOOTH -USE VESTPOK 


VESTPOK dry “— 





ACTUAL SIZE * 


Vestpok dry-shaver is the greatest invention 
since the face! Small as a match folder, you 
can carry it in your vest pocket; keep it in 
your desk drawer; use it any time, any place 
for a quick, comfortable shave. Vestpok 
can’t scrape, nick or burn. Needs: 


* NO SOAP OR WATER 
© NO ELECTRICITY * NO MIRROR 


$3.00 (with 10 of the finest razor steel 
blades) at men’s furnishers, department 
stores and jewelers. If you can’t find Vest- 
pok at your store, write Vestpok, Ward 
Machine Co., Inc., Brockton 64, Mass. 


Leading wile your chin? 
Be suoth...use \ESTPOK 
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y for service. 

















HEADLINES 
shout of world crises as Rotarians 


pack their bags for Rotary’s 37th 
annual international Convention. 
The nations are finding it harder 
to make peace than war. Yet, in 
Atlantic City, during the week of 
June 2, thousands of people of 
many tongues—as diverse a group 
as will meet anywhere in 1946— 
will think and plan together in 
friendly accord. Their meeting 
will be a kind of epitome of the 
peaceful world so long desired by 
so many. 


ROTARIANS 
go to their annual meeting not to 


deal, not to get, but rather to give 
their modest bit to the cause of “in- 
ternational understanding, good- 
will, and peace” —and maybe that’s 
the difference. As Luther H. 
Hodges writes from Hunter Col- 
lege, New York, where he was 
“observing” for Rotary the delib- 
erations of the UNO Security 
Council, it is such personal un- 
derstanding as Rotary promotes 
through its Fourth Object that 
brings men on high levels as well 
as low together—and the lack of it 
that blocks the path to peace. 


MEANWHILE 
the world tries to figure out how 


to dispose of that hard legacy of 
war—starvation. Elsewhere in 
these pages Clinton P. Anderson, 
Uncle Sam’s Agriculture chief, and 
Arthur S. Chenoweth, Rotary’s 
“observer” at the recent UNRRA 
meeting, tell what is being done to 
get food to starving millions. Both 
articles underscore the value of 
the gifts of food and clothing Ro- 
tary Clubs in well-fed lands are 
sending Clubs in war-devastated 
countries and encourage an inten- 
sification of this program. Victory 
Gardens are another way to help. 
Secretary “Clint” Anderson — 
whom you recognize as a Past 
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The To encourage and foster the idea! of serv- 


ice aos a basis of worthy enterprise, in 


Four particular to encourage and foster: 


- (1) The development of acquaintance as an and community life. 
bjects (2) High ethicol standards in business ond understanding, goodwill, and peace 


professions, the recognition of the worthi- through a world fellowship of business and 
ness of all useful occupations, ond the professional men united in the ideal of 


Rotary dignifying by each Rotarion of his occu- service. 


Last Page (ao 









ation as an opportunity to serve society. 
3) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business, 


(4) The advancement of international 











President of Rotary International 
—agrees. “There is more need for 
Victory Gardens this first year of 
peace,” he recently told a confer- 
ence of gardeners, “than in any 
year of the war.” Every chop of 
your hoe will send happy echoes 
round this One (Hungry) World. 


GOOD DIET 
and high income do not always go 
hand in glove. This curious fact 
was exposed by United States De- 
partment of Labor surveys which 
show that milk consumption, for 
example, was less than two quarts 
a week per capita in families with 
annual incomes of less than $1,000, 
two and three-fourths quarts in 
$2,000-a-year families, but only 
two and one-half quarts in $4,000 
families. This indicates a definite 
lack of knowledge about nutrition, 
an educational deficiency which 
Rotary Clubs can do much to cor- 
rect through community programs 
and projects. 


CHILDREN NEED 
good food, but sometimes they 


turn the tables and help produce 
it for others. That’s what hap- 
pened in the little Alabama town 
you read about on page 17—a 
story we especially recommend to 
any crabbed oldster who despairs 
of the bobby-sox generation. That 
article—and the one by Rotary’s 
President, “Tom” Warren—re- 
minds us to remind you that Boys 
and Girls Week is upon us. To be 
observed in some 2,500 communi- 
ties around the world, it was 
scheduled to begin April 27 and to 
end May 4. Rotary’s own First 
Vice-President, Herbert J. Taylor, 
of Chicago, Illinois, is chairman, 
and Rotarian S. Kendrick Guern- 
sey, of Jacksonville, Florida, is sec- 
retary of the National Boys and 
Girls Week Committee, the ad- 
dress of which is 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. Abra- 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co. 





ham Lincoln said it: We can nobly 
save or meanly lose our children 


AS A FINAL ACCENT 
on youth, consider this startling 


testimony of 32-year-old physicist 
Lyle B. Borst, of Chicago, befor: 
an “open forum” of U.S. Congress- 
men: Ninety-five percent of the 
scientists who made the atom 
bomb possible were 35 years of 
age or younger. 


THE ATOM BOMB 
unloosed a flood of new outcries 
against the death and destruction 
of war. Alex C. Johnson cries out 
against an even greater source of 
death—highway accidents. Unless 
we do “play it safe,” as he urges 
in his article, traffic casualties may 
soar to new heights. Safety ex- 
perts estimate that at least 36,500 
persons will be killed and anothe: 
2% million injured in traffic acci- 
dents in the United States alone in 
1946. Based on a rising monthly 
casualty rate, these experts predict 
that by December, five persons wil! 
be killed and another 175 injured 
every hour. This is five and one- 
half times the U. S. casualty rate 
in World War II and seven times 
the casualty rate of World War I! 
Rotary Clubs have shown that 
there are things they can do about 
traffic safety. Enough said. 


A YEAR AGO 
at the end of this month Miss Au- 
drey Naylor, capable Executive 
Secretary of the Rotary Club of 
Seattle, Washington, had a page 
of her Club bulletin to fill. What 
she wrote is poignantly apt today. 

Memorial Day ... There was no 
meeting of the Rotary Club of Seattle 
today. There was no hum of friendly 
voices over the luncheon tables, no 
opening anthem, no prayer. These 
things were put aside in tribute to 
those whose sacrifices give us the free- 
dom to enjoy such institutions as Ro- 
tary. While honoring all our soldier 
dead, yet we think especially of those 
members of our Rotary family who 
have given their lives in the conflict 
which still threatens the world’s free- 
dom, and humbly we inscribe their 
names here: [nine names follow]. 

There was no meeting of Rotary to- 
day; for some there will be no meeting 
until final victory; for others there will 
never be a Rotary meeting. For them 
we must make every day a memorial 
day, a day not just to remember but to 
act in the cause of freedom, for the 
blood, sweat, and tears of this war 
must not have been in vain. 
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“DeVry ads in Revista Rotaria 


have proved a sound investment” 


Says p L Whew \ 


Export Manager, DeVry Corporation, Chicago, 
Manufacturers of Motion Picture Sound Equipment. 
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Descripcion de los Productos De Vry que se Ilustran 
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Reproduction of a full page advertisement from REVISTA ROTARIA prepared 
under the personal supervision of Clare H. Roloff, DeVry Advertising Manager. 


COMMUNITY 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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“DeVry messages in REVISTA RO- 
TARIA first appeared in the February, 
1944, issue,” 
“Since that time we have been aconsistent 
advertiser and our records show that 
the DeVry ads in REVISTA ROTARIA 
have proved a sound investment. 


writes Norman D. Olsen. 


“As you know, considerable doubt 
originally existed in our minds as to 
whether a publication such as REVISTA 
ROTARIA was a proper medium for 
DeVry messages. This doubt 
because the professional 35 mm. and 


existed 


16 mm. motion picture sound projectors 
and allied products we manufacture are 
primarily for use in theatres, auditoriums, 
industry, schools, churches and road 
showmen, and not by the general public. 

“That all doubt has been definitely 
expelled from our minds is evidenced by 
the new contract you have for a full 
year’s schedule of DeVry ads.” 

** * 


REVISTA ROTARIA reaches leading manu- 
facturers, importers, distributors, and govern- 
ment officials in the 21 countries of Latin 
America. It is the only business executive's 
magazine in the Spanish language which is a 
member of ABC. If you are interested in this 
important export market, ask for circulation 
breakdown and other data—no obligation. 


New York Office: 45 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 


Pacific Coast Office: 681 Market Street 
San Francisco 5, Califernio 
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The great Pacific Northwest is only a 
United 
Mainliner. Portland, Scattle, Tacoma, 
Vancouver, B. C., Puget Sound, Olympic 
and Rainier National Parks--few places in 


few comfortable hours away by 


the world rival the magnificent scenery of 
these “‘stepping-stones’”’ to Alaska. 


Pour wines on your vacation this sum 
mer. Make it a United Mainliner vaca 
tion at new low fares that are easy on 
the pocketbook. Enjoy convenience and 
comfort, speed and economy, seeing sights 
you’ve never seen, visiting places you've 
never had time or money to reach. The 
whole country, with its scenic attractions, 


Of course, you’ll want to see the National 


Parks — Yellowstone, Yosemite, Glacier. 


ie Their wild game, glorious flowers and 
is right close by when you fly on a lei 


: fascinating natural wonders are sights 
surcly 2-weeks vacation. 


never to be forgotten. Too, United taps 
the heart of the Dude Ranch country. 
And nearby is Denver, gateway to Rocky 
Mountain National Park. 
. e = 

On United’s strategic Main Line Airway 
lie the Great Lakes and the big Eastern 
cities . , . bustling Chicago . . . famous 
Washington, D. C. . . . historic Phila 
lelphia . . . fabulous New York, portal to 





Spacious 4-engine United Mainliners will 
take you to all of California from any 
where on The Main Line Airway. You'll 
see stately snow-capped mountains rising 





4 ‘ : Vomoure rte 2 
from a brilliant skirt of orange groves anne 
... the colorful, beach-fringed shore-line, § ; 
dotted with an endless chain of sun- § 


bathed resorts. Flying will give you tim 
to explore Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


San Diego. 
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Europe, Bermuda, the West Indies— 
open to you on a Mainliner vacation. 





History-steeped Boston, with its famous 
harbor .. . New England’s mountain and 
seashore resorts .. . Cape Cod . . . eastern 
Canada .. . the quiet towns and villages 
“down east”. . . can all be part of your 


vacation when you fly United. 





Have you ever imagined a vacation offer 
ing so much? When you fly you spend 
your time “there;’ not “getting there and 
back” Fares are substantially less than 
pre-war vacation fares. And you can take 
special circle tours, going one way and 
returning another, at no extra cost. Call 
or write your United Air Lines office or 
consult an authorized travel agent. 


United Air Lines holds an Award of 

Honor, presented by the National 

Safety Council, for having flown more 
than a billion passenger miles without a fatal 
accident. We are proud of our flight personnel 
and ground employees who made this record 
possible. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


PASSENGERS + MAIL + FREIGHT + EXPRESS 
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